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DEDICATION. 

TO 

CHARLES B. COX, ESQ 

BARRI1TER-AT-LAW. 



Deab Cox, 

In times gone by, when men 
wanted to dedicate a book, they looked about 
for a " lord," and measured him for a suit of 
flattery. Many a wooden head was thus decked 
with diamonds of wit, all which time has re- 
lentlessly torn off. 

Writers turn to men of merit now — Byron 
to Moore ; Bulwer to Manzoni ; Thackeray to 
Bryan Procter. Each of these had received 
some pleasure which he took that way of re- 
turning thanks for. 
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IV DEDICATION. 

I cannot imitate these men in their genius : 
I may in their sincerity of feeling ; as the 
goose which cannot attempt to soar with the 
eagle, may emulate it, in its attachment to its 
young. 

Accept, then, this little testimony of my 
respect for you, as one who does not disdain to 
pursue and excel in the higher branches of lite- 
rary acquirements, at a time when persons who 
are what a writer (whose Latinity was not 
purer than your own, by the way), called 
homines vafri nee tamen acuti 9 are striving to 
reduce the taste of mankind to the level of 
their own, and going the proper way to work 
to do so, by the publication of their books. 

Yours, &c. 

The Author. 



PREFACE. 



Circumstances make me think it right to take 
this opportunity of stating, that I have not 
availed myself of the privilege of writers of 
fiction, to use actual facts and persons as a basis 
of narrative and character, the least beyond 
the usual extent. There are some wooden 
heads in the world, that will insist on every 
cap fitting them. Such heads may claim as 
many or any that they please, for my part — 
and add the appropriate bells, further, if they 
like! 



Yl PREFACE. 

While principally aiming at the amusing, I 
have not neglected, where I thought a chance 
offered itself, to make a remark intended to in- 
struct those whose experience may not have, 
lam among the same walks of life <as my own. 

I must apologize to " fast men" for an occa- 
sional quotation of, or allusion to great standard 
authors ; and also to certain literati (or rather 
illiterati), for having compressed into two shil- 
ling books, what their ingenuity and disingenu- 
ousness would probably have spun into three 
large, dull, and dear volumes. 

I am sorry if this has any tendency to spoil 
their trade ; for even a spider, as one of nature's 
works, claims a certain protection. But I think 



PREFACE. Vll 

that all nautical men will agree, that a gill of 
rum by itself, is better than " six-water-grog !" 

James Hannay. 

Arlington Street, 

Mornington Crescent. 

1848. 
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CHAPTER I. 

A GOVERNORS BALL AT MALTA. 

Crowds without company, and dissipation without plea- 
sure. Gibbon. 

It was the close of a very fine day in Malta, in a 
year which it is unnecessary to specify, as all 
years are pretty much alike in that interesting 
island : the sea-breeze had set in, just as it was 
no longer wanted to cool the heat of the day : 
the gulls had gone to roost about the rocks near 
the edge of the water : the natives of the island 
were attending vespers ; and the English inhabi- 
tants preparing for dinner. Such is the difference 
between a barbarous and a civilized people ! As 
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the evening advanced, the shadows thrown by the 
tall masts of the men-of-war faded from the sur- 
face of the water. At last, the sun-set gun 
boomed from the admiral's ship ; down went the 
top-gallant-yards and colours of the squadron; 
the hammocks were piped below, and every- 
thing looked as if the night was to be passed as 
dully as usual. Not so, however ; a great event 
was to take place : the hearts of hundreds beat 
high with anxiety : in fact, that night the Gover- 
nor was to give a ball ! The palace of the old 
Grand-masters of the famous Knights of St. John, 
was lighted up to receive a different set of guests. 
In Malta (as elsewhere) the " age of chivalry is 
gone"— an age of military captains, dock-yard 
officers, naval men, and mercantile agents has 
succeeded to it, and the glory of the island is 
"extinguished for ever." 

On board the Caliban, to which vessel your 
humble servant the writer belonged at that period, 
very extensive preparations were being made. 
Captain Baggies was arraying his portly frame in 
his full-uniform coat, and his servant was polish - 
™* up the four yards of leather which were called 
illant officer's sword-belt. Baggies hates. 
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balk, which he looks on as calculated to deterio- 
rate the service. He sighs for the good old times, 
when vessels were fifteen months at sea, and the 
very admiral in command had not a tea-pot ; and 
after dinner (he himself being provided with the 
best port and claret), will tell you that Colling- 
wood had nothing but Tenedos wine to drink, and 
that many times he (Baggies) has seen the gal- 
lant old fellow hanging his old coats and waist- 
coats out of his cabin-ports to air : which fact, no 
doubt was the real cause why these gallant old 
boys always beat the French. 

Down below, the Lieutenants were busy pre- 
paring for the occasion. De Cheeksby, the marine 
officer, was attiring himself in his cabin, and won- 
dering as he twirled his whiskers before the glass, 
what kind of girls the Miss Lumbers (daughters 
of Sir Ajax Lumber, K.C.B., the governor) 
were ; while they (if we may be allowed to spe- 
culate on such high personages) were by no means 
thinking of poor De Cheeksby, but speculating on 
the qualities of the gallant commandant of the 
artillery. In the cock-pit, the midshipmen were 
striving to look elegant in the face of adverse cir- 
cumstances. Perpetual cries were heard 

b2 
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the word for Brown or Jones" according to cir- 
cumstances ; and young Belfi eld was audible over 
half the ship, demanding from his servant (with 
some reasonableness it must be admitted), " how 
the devil his patent-leather boots had got into the 
sand tank ?" At last, all preparations were over ; 
Timson, the master's assistant, had gone through 
the ceremony of $t extreme unction,* by putting 
bear's grease on his hair : shore boats were called 
alongside ; and the reader may now be introduced 
to what the editor of the Malta Pop-gun (who by 
the way, was disgracefully screwed in the course 
of the night) called the " rank, fashion, and 
beauty of the island." 

The ball has begun : the first few dances are 
over ; and the excitement of the music and the 
motion has brought the company to as near an 
approach to natural and unaffected behaviour as 
an artificial state of society will permit its mem- 
bers to display. Let us therefore look around, 
and examine the scene. Our old friend Baggies 
is moving about stately and serene. He has cau- 
tioned his daughter not to dance with midship- 
men ; and thus avoiding the degradation of seeing 
her in the company of young Fnrnival, of the 
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Harold, whose father is the leader of the opposi- 
tion ; or Hylton, of the Cavendish, whose ances- 
tor fought at Bannockburn, has managed to com- 
mit her to the care of old Higgles of the Jack- 
daw, a worthy gallant snuffy old lieutenant of 
1818. She must find him a very pleasant part- 
ner, for he is a great nautical authority. He is 
teaching her how to fish a top-sail-yard when 
sprung ; and I shouldn't wonder if he was to offer 
her a pinch of snuff presently. 

That knot of old naval officers in the corner, 
looks very grave and professional. And no won- 
der ; they are talking of the court-martial that 
is to be held on Tuesday, on Lieutenant Plum- 
mer, for losing the Bustard. 

" Dammee, Sir," says Ricochet, " I never heard 
such a lubberly piece of work. Lose a ship in a 
gale of wind on a lee-shore ! He'll be broken 
like a rotten stick. I never lost a ship." 

Ricochet is perfectly right there; for with a 
proper estimate of his professional capacity, he 
trusts every thing to his master and first-lieu- 
tenant. But how can you expect a man to be a 
great seaman, if he spends half his life on the 
turf? and on the turf Ricochet would have been 
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to this day, but for that celebrated Derby, when 
Ranting Roarer astonished everybody by running 
first. Ricochet was heavily let in. Two or 
three gentlemen shot themselves, and he conde- 
scended to take the command of the Regina. Its 
a fine thing to have relations in office ! 

While this amiable group are talking, the 
waltzers whiz past. How poor little Timson, 
our master's assistant, got coupled with that fat 
woman, (Mrs. Huggs, of the dockyard,) I'm sure 
I can't guess. He looks at me imploringly, but 
in vain — I shake my head mournfully — he is 
doomed — she bears him away in triumph. Poor 
fellow ! he has looked forward to this occasion 
for weeks, with anxiety, thinking how happy his 
mother, widow of Lieutenant Timson, (who was 
lost in the Stormy Petrel brig, going to Halifax, 
where the Admiralty had sent him, because no 
one else would go, and he dare not refuse,) would 
be, when she heard that her son had been the 
guest of a Governor, and in the same room with a 
lord ! In his anxiety to cut a good figure, Timson 

has put on a stock, so tight that he feels as if 
standing on the drop, and momentarily expecting 
to be turned off. But the waltz is over. He has 
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escaped this old woman of the sea, and is now re- 
tiring to the refreshment-room, ben on getting 
some brandy-and- water if possible. A party of 
midshipmen who are there, eating ices, and 
talking very loudly of u devilish nice girls," (al- 
though these youngsters feel remarkably abashed 
in the presence of lady-like women : and no won- 
der, for till within the last year or two, they saw 
nobody but their grandmothers,) regard Timson 
with a supercilious look, and mutter " bung ;" 
for the reader must know, that the masters' as- 
sistants of the service are of an inferior class ; 
and a man must be very ignorant of society who 
does not see that they will be snubbed in conse- 
quence, altogether irrespectively of their personal 
qualifications. One of the youths I have thus in- 
troduced as sneering, is a fair young man, with 
curly hair. His comrades treat him with certain 
deference. Why? Is he more witty ? No. A 
better officer? Pshaw! What then? He is an 
honourable — the Honourable Mr. Wimpole. 
That is a passport to consideration, and to (what 
most people esteem more highly) pecuniary debt. 
How a title spoils a man ! This young Wimpole, 
born a Jones, would have been unaffected and 
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studious. But Providence, by giving him a facti- 
tious claim to respect, took away the necessity of 
exertion ; and- a dunce — an honourable dunce — 
very much respected, and decidedly dull, he will re- 
main to the end of the chapter. There is rather 
a good story told of him, however, tending to shew 
his brass. He was at a ball given by the Gover- 
nor-General of India ; and was sauntering up the 
room with all the listlessness of want of thought. 
He passed the spot where the viceroy was standing. 

" Ah !" said his highness, a Mr. Wimpole \ I 
knew your father, Lord Oxtail." 

" Yes," rejoined the youth, a I believe my 
father did know you before you ratted ! " 

Fancy this stroke falling on a whig magnate ! 
Wimpole was a clever fellow after all. 

Let us resume our glance at the good people of 
Malta, in the ball-room. 

The night is advancing. Baggies begins to 
yawn, and look wistfully in the direction whence 
the announcement of supper may be expected. 
Another waltz begins. That tall, handsome, 
dashing-looking man, waltzing with that violet- 
eyed girl, (how refreshing it is to see blue eyes in 
the south—like finding a new planet !) is Captain 
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Ransacker — Lion Ransacker, of H. M. Steamer 
Hookitt. His father is a plain, douce, honest 
Scotchman, of moderate income, at Aberdeen. 
What a filial contempt Ransacker has for him ! 
I believe he would cut him if he came into the 
room now, for Ransacker is a " dashing" fellow, 
and plunges himself into debt to give luncheons 
and suppers to "gentlemanly dogs" of the 2nd 
Stifles, or the Heavy Baboons regiment. He sinks 
his parentage in that august company ; or if he 
does allude to it, talks of his old father in a way 
that would astonish that respectable man, so great 
does he make him out. He once entitled him 
" Ransacker o'that ilk !" Lucky fellow ! that he 
did not see how his guests laughed with each 
other over his champagne glasses ! 

At the ball of which we are writing the mili- 
tary looked as usual —stiff, vacant, gentlemanly, 
and supercilious. There is something painfully 
elaborate in the appearance of a military man in 
full uniform. He looks as if he had been born in 
it, and as if to divest him of it, would be a fatal 
shock to his system. On this occasion some of 
them were thinking how very different the com- 
pany was at their houses in London; or they 
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talked to each other at intervals between the 
dances, and wondered who the devil that tall 
man in plain clothes was, and what he would give 
his daughter : or perhaps they were meditating 
upon a recent occurrence which had shocked the 
island from its propriety, and which was neither 
more nor less than the flight of an officer who was 
terribly in debt, and who had had himself lowered 
over the ramparts in a basket, and so got safe off 
to a ship outside the harbour. 

The elderly portion wished themselves quietly 
at home : the middle-aged paid delicate attention 
to the women with money : the very young 
among them sighed for their rooms, brandy-and- 
water and cigars ; while a portion of both services 
we may add, thought of a certain little room, in 
the upper part of one of the ca/&, sacred to 
roulette, monte, and other games, in honour of 
the deity whom we may call the bad goddess. 

Conspicuous among the naval portion of the 
guests, was a little round stout figure, in the uni- 
form of a lieutenant. This was Lieutenant Kina- 
han, of the Roarer, steamer. We are aware that 
Providence created Kinahan ; but to give him the 
command of a steamer — that was reserved for the 
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Whigs, and even they would not have done it, 
but that his electioneering influence was con- 
siderable. Being of an indecisive character, and 
totally ignorant of steam, he was at the mercy of 
the engineers under his command ; so that if it 
did not suit these worthy fellows to go to sea at 
the hour named, at was perfectly in their power 
to detain the ship, by inventing imaginary obsta- 
cles in the machinery ! If the washing of the 
chief engineer was not ready, he had nothing to 
do but report a " screw loose," and there the ves- 
sel was tied, till it came off. As a last resource, 
poor Kinahan's only plan was the following : when 
the "screw loose" was reported, he used to go 
below, and tell his steward to take the cold pie, 
and a bottle of porter, to the chief engineer ; by 
which, that important functionary used to suffer 
himself to be prevailed on to allow Her Majesty's 
Service to have the benefit of the services of the 
Roarer! 

The dockyard people danced as those do who 
have few opportunities, and of whom it may be 
said, that it would be better for society if they 
had none. Those who were in no way connected 
with either service, such as our worthy friends 
Criggles, agent to the house of Gripe & Co. (or 
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merchant, as he, and those who eat his dinners, 
call him) ; Mr. Cockatoo, merchant ; Mr. Blun- 
der, travelling for the benefit of his health, and 
the injury of his creditors ; <fcc. &c, assumed a 
look of superiority to hoth. They let their 
daughters dance with officers, according to their 
rank. Miss Cockatoo had just plighted her faith 
for the fourteenth time, and looked very interest- 
ing, particularly to those who knew her history. 
Among other female notabilities were the Miss 
Glaciers, one of whom composed waltzes (by the 
by, I never heard them played), and talked of 
all the literary celebrities of the day by their 
christian names abbreviated, such as Dick, Tom, 
&c. I firmly believe, that if Dr. Johnson had 
been alive, she would have spoken of him as her 
friend Sam. Then there was Mrs. Colonel Belli- 
coss, who had the reputation of being in com- 
mand of the — ths, and who, no doubt, would 
have come in uniform, if permitted. She marched 
her daughters (regular Amazons of great ferocity) 
to the supper-table in military state, left-wheeled 
into the room, and attacked a pie with great skill. 
To attempt to describe the supper would be 
ridiculous. A supper " to be appreciated" must 
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be eaten. The armies of Xerxes did not drink 
up the rivers on their way, with more eagerness 
than the midshipmen did the champagne. There 
was some dancing afterwards, bnt the officers grew 
noisy, and the ladies tired, and the flowers got 
broken, and the band drunk ; and the man who 
would stay in a ball-room at daylight in the 
Mediterranean, is "unworthy of the name of 
Briton." 

So we all returned on board, and as I had the 
morning-watch, I set the crew about their work, 
and falling asleep on a gun-slide, dreamed that I 
was waltzing with the main-mast, drinking cham- 
pagne out of the binnacle, and making love to the 
capstan. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THREE MONTHS ON BOARD H. M. BRIO WAVELET. 

The winter of 184 — had passed away in clouds 
and darkness, and spring descended upon the 
earth, and shook his wings, scattering fragrant 
dew: he breathed once, and the hard earth 
softened, and the gentle snowdrop reared its head : 
he breathed again, and again the earth relaxed, 
and the golden-coloured crocus sprung up, and 
nature put on her finery, preparing to do honour 
to the summer. 

It was in that season of the year, that the 
Wavelet, one of Her Majesty's brigs of war, left 
England, and arrived in the Mediterranean. She 
passed the black and rocky Pantelearia at a rat- 
tling pace, and a strict look-out was kept on board 
for the light-house at Malta, for such is the low- 
ness of that estimable island, that it is quite pos- 
sible to miss it altogether, if great care is not 
taken. The light was descried at night, and 
reported. 
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cc I hope," said Commander Troubadour, u that 
the wind will be against us in entering the har- 
bour." 

The motive for this wish was, that he might 
show the squadron and the inhabitants how the 
Wavelet could beat into harbour ; and he did so 
most effectually. The wind was as hostile as he 
could wish ; and every thing in favour of an effec- 
tive display of seamanship ; for the harbour was 
rather crowded, and the Marina lined with vessels 
of all sorts — brigs from England, and boats from 
Sicily. The Wavelet made two or three tacks, 
and at last stood towards the Marina. Captain 
Troubadour grew proud, and stationed himself, 
with his glass under his arm, on one of the 
carronade slides. 

" Time to go about V cried the master, from the 
forecastle. 

" One minute," said Captain Troubadour. 

There was a pause. 

« Put the helm down!" 

But the one minute was one too many. The ves- 
sel neared the shore, and when the helm was put 
down, flew round, with sails shivering and shaking, 
and shot up in the wind's eye, and against the 
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stern of a harmless merchant-ship a-head, to the 
astonishment of the knot of dirty fellows col- 
lected on her deck, in red shirts and night-caps. 
Captain Troubadour, as in duty hound, damned 
the merchant vessel for being in his way. The 
Wavelet then began to retreat, and pay off on the 
other tack ; but not doing that fast enough, drove 
her stem into another vessel behind. At last, she 
got clear and stood off, and got safely to a buoy. All 
these operations had been watched with ineffable 
delight from the poop of the flag- ship, and the 
signal-officer had already pronounced Troubadour 
a lubber, condescending to add, that he had never 
expected any thing else from him since he knew 
him on the South American station. The fact 
was, that Troubadour had been promoted in 8 
vacancy which the signal-officer had expected to 
fill himself. 

When the arrival of the Wavelet was reported to 
the commander-in-chief, Sir Booby Booing, K.K.B. 
that officer was just finishing the forty-fifth page 
of his hundred-and-twentieth General Order, on 
the necessity of wearing full uniform on shore, 
and was about to direct it to be issued (to the 
grief of the squadron, and of Mr. Lindley Murray 
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the next day. Sir Booing (as the French consul 
called him) was a great officer, and so minute 
and copious in his writings, that it is credibly 
reported, that, on his return from the command 
of the East Indies, he found about a hundred of 
his despatches still unopened, which the servant, 
1 suppose, had forgot to burn. 

" Ah ! " said he, when the Wavelet was reported, 
" that's good; shell just do to relieve the Orson 
at Athens, and let us have Sudsby back." 

Sudsby is related to Sir Booby, through the 
Smiths of Clerkenwell, and the Joneses of Clap- 
ham. 

" And," added the gallant officer, " I suppose I 
must ask Troubadour to dinner — another blow to 
my cellar!" 

The reader will sympathize with the Admiral, 
when he knows that his table money was only 
about £800 a year, and that champagne in Malta 
costs four shillings a bottle. 

The Wavelet in the meanwhile, was in a state 
of considerable bustle. There were the sails to 
be furled neatly, and the yards to be squared, and 
the boats to be hoisted out ; and there was a host 
of visitors on board—- midshipmen come to see old 

o 
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mess-mates; Maltese females to look for men 
-who had been married to them when out in 
other ships; duns to see whether any debtor 
of former years had come out again ; and tailors 
seeking " patronage " from youngsters newly 
joined the service. A philosophical observer 
would be much amused by comparing a ju- 
venile just come out to the Mediterranean station, 
with a youth who has been there three or four 
years ! The difference is something like that be- 
tween a hat fresh from the shop, and the same after 
a year s hard wear — it is the difference between 
boyishness, timidity, a love of lollipops, and one 
glass of port, and experienced billiard playing, 
debt, betting, a judgment in cigars, and a taste 
for maraschino. The assistant-surgeon, who was 
caterer of the berth, was giving instructions to 
the mess-steward about the supplies to be got on 
board ; and the clerk was in his office, writing an 
application to the dock-yard for a coffin of five 
feet ten inches, in which to bury a man who 
had died the night before coming in. These 
things are managed there in a very business-like 
way. I once heard an old first-lieutenant, when 
giving the necessary orders for a funeral, call out, 
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"Main-yard there! A whip on the main-yard 
for the carcass !" 

When the work was over, the midshipmen went 
below to dinner, and Captain Troubadour to the ad- 
miral's office, where he received instructions to pro- 
ceed to relieve the Orson at Athens. He would 
have much rather stayed some time in Malta, but 
Sir Booby Booing was in no very good humour. 
Not long before, when inspecting a steamer, he 
had stumbled on a very pretty pink bonnet, in 
the cabin of the lieutenant in command, which, 
by some horrid blunder had been left about. The 
lieutenant said that it belonged to his steward's 
wife; but I think it must be admitted, that, as a 
man of the world, Sir Booby was justified in 
shaking his head with a certain dubiousness on 
hearing the assertion. He was therefore very cool 
and firm in delivering his instructions to Captain 
Troubadour, who accordingly returned on board, 
and wrote home by the mail, vid France, to a 
cousin in the ministry, that he was sure the ad- 
miral's intellect was going. The Admiralty, how- 
ever, knew this before, and liked him all the bet- 
ter for it. That night the Wavelet bent the stud- 
ding-sail gear; and the next morning Cap*~ ! ~ 

c2 
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Baggies, of the Caliban, received the following 
" letter on service" from the Admiral's ship— 

H. M. S. Regina, Malta. 
Sir, You are hereby directed to discharge 
Mr. Percival Plug, midshipman, from H. M. S. 
Caliban, to H. M. Brig Wavelet, in this harbour. 

(Signed) BOOBY BOOING, 
Corrmiander-inrchief. 

On the receipt of this, I was sent for, and in- 
formed of it by Captain Baggies. 

" I have one piece of advice to give you," said 
he, " before yon leave my ship. If yon wish to 
get on in the service, never smoke/' 

I bowed, and thanked him for his hint — the 
result of the experience of his life — and half-an- 
hour afterwards I was sitting in the berth of the 
Wavelet, and had introduced myself to a good- 
looking midshipman, whom I found there, drink- 
ing bottled porter, and reading Mr. D'Israelf s last 
noveL There is no great ceremony in the service, 
so I soon said to him " Well, you take it very 
quietly down here, when the ship is getting under 
way!" 
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" Oh !" said he, u I made M 4 Bluter, the Scotch 
assistant-surgeon, put me on the sick list. I can't 
stand this sort of thing without a little leisure oc- 
casionally." 

" Of course not. But does Troubadour never 
enquire as to the precise malady with which you 
are supposed to be afflicted ?" 

" Not he. He allows me every indulgence, on 
the strength of my relationship with Lord Dam- 
son, whose nephew I have the misfortune to be." 

u Just so. I know that principle pretty well 
by this time. What sort of fellows are your offi- 
cers here ?" 

44 We had a very good first-lieutenant, but he 
quarrelled with Troubadour, and left, and the 
Admiralty sent us Hireling, who was in the Snob." 

44 Goodness gracious !" said I, " do you mean 
that that atrocious blockhead is on board here? " 

My young Mend laughed. 

cl So you're an enemy of his, are you ? then 
of course you are a friend of mine. Give me 
your hand, and the corkscrew, and well drink 
confusion to him. The fellow hates me, ever 
since he heard me quote Ovid. He's a Van- 
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dal, without courage. But dull as he is, he can 
do a good deal of harm here, to persons better* 
than himself— just as a mole may make a heap 
that will trip up the horse of an emperor." 
" And what of the rest of the fellows ?" 
" Bulbous, the second lieutenant, is a pompous 
little bore : he's always bullying the man at the 
wheel, till the poor devil gets the brig up in the 
wind. Marling, the master, is a good fellow — 
rough, but honest ; wears a large white waistcoat, 
and is fond of port*. I compare him to a cocoa nut 
fresh from the tree ; shaggy enough outside, but 
with plenty of milk — the milk of human kind- 
ness — within. The surgeon knows his business, 
and does it; but has a dash of the toady in him, 
I fear. Now for our mess. We have Dulcet, 
who, as the son of a pious clergyman, is, of course, 
a sad scamp— that's his riding- whip in the corner. 
He was one of that set, who went on board the 
Victory one night at Portsmouth, and took away 
the brass plate on the upper deck, with here 
nelson fell, on it. The clerk, Soapster, has no 
faults that I know of, except snoring, and talking 
bad grammar. Then there's young William Rol- 

* All masters are the same.— Plug. 
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ler (Billy Roller I call him), the son of a Man- 
chester man, though what the deuce his governor, 
who calls himself a disciple of peace, meant by 
sending him into *a man-of-war, puzzles my 
brains, and probably would puzzle his — if he had 
any. We cobbed him with a sword scabbard the 
other night, for reading an extract from one of his 
father's pamphlets loud out in the mess. M'Blu- 
ter, the assistant-surgeon^ is proud, stingy, yet an 
original. He's our caterer, and exclaims against 
' wilful waste,' if you don't eat all the fat on 
your plate at dinner. I think I have now given 
you an account of them all." 

■ 

" There's only one thing more," said I, with 
amiable frankness, " Can you ' give an account of 
yourself?' Or are you like Goldsmith's soldier, 
who always found that the great difficulty ?" 

" I've got used to it, by having to give it on 
sundry ' next mornings at Bow Street.' I rejoice 
in the surname of Linley, and the christian name 
of Julian: deriving one from my family, and 
the other from the great emperor, who preferred 
apostacy to hypocrisy — unlike modern ones. 
My father thought proper to marry a second 
time, and as I was unpopular with both, I was 
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• 

sent into this 'glorious profession/ and though 
1 have been on the ' coast* they haVnt killed me 
yet. I'm partial to literature, good wine, and ob- 
serving society. I find that mankind are very 
good fellows on the whole ; but that in each unit 
there lurks something bad — as in the luxurious 
almond is found 'something of prussic acid. I 
take every thing coolly, having learned that the 
world is a kind of grindstone, which polishes 
hard bodies into sharpness and brightness, and 
crushes soft ones into powder and dust." 

So far had our conversation proceeded, when 
the rippling against the side of the ship, and her 
heeling over, with an increased current of air 
rushing down the wind-sail in the main hatchway, 
showed that the Wavelet was once more out of 
harbour. In a few minutes there was a general 
rushing down of the mess, and a short time made 
me familiar with them all. The Wavelet rattled on 
to the east, with a fine wind ; and as evening drew 
her curtains gently over the earth, a single great 
golden cloud, like the golden fleece 6f old, hung 
motionless in the sky, Mr. Julian condescended 
to come out of the sick-list next day, and managed 
that we should be in the same watch, of which he 
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got charge, and night after night we paced the 
deck together, faithful to our duty, and some 
Cognac. 

One middle watch, it was dark, and cold, and 
blowing : there was no moon to cast a glittering 
line of light along the eea, which was black and 
cheerless, like a huge pall: the wind whistled 
through the rigging : the watch huddled them- 
selves together under the forecastle and weather- 
bulwarks, and lay in silence. Julian and I began 
walking about in a lively manner, but it was 
of no use; we could not talk with pleasurable 
freedom on the usual subjects, and the conversa- 
tion turned on superstition — a question that is 
doubly interesting when discussed in the solitude 
of the sea. 

" It is strange," said Julian, " that though 
everybody talks of want of evidence, on the sub- 
ject of supernatural appearances, every other man 
you meet, has some family record of the sort to 
tell, whenever we manage to escape from social 
restrictions, and give ourselves up to nature and 

the heart !" 

" Yes," said I, " everybody's grandmother has 
seen a ghost; but who has seen one himself? 
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that's the point. However, I heard of a really 
genuine one the other day. You know old 
Storesby, of Malta dockyard ?" 

" Yes. I should say he was the last man to 
see anything supernatural.'' 

• " I should have thought so. But listen to the 
story as I had it from his own lips. It is now 
some twenty years ago, as you know, since the 
Revenge, Cambrian, and Algerine, were at sea to- 
gether, somewhere near that little volcanic hum- 
hug of an island, Idra. The night was perfectly 
clear and fine, and they were dropping quietly 
along, under all sails — I believe close-hauled — at 
about eight o'clock. The captains of the other 
ships had been dining on board the Revenge, and 
had returned to their own vessels, when, like 
a flash of lightning, down came a white squall. 
The Revenge fell over on her beam-ends, and was 
only saved by somebody's cutting the main-sheet 
with a tomahawk ; the Cambrian had a similar 
escape; but the poor little Algerine was never more 
seen or heard of — she went down to the bottom 
as she was, swarming with human lives, leaving 
not even a bubble to show the spot. Now for the 
ghost story. Storesby s son was on board the Al- 
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gerine, and that same night, as the father assured 
me, his figure appeared with a low wail at the 
window — pale, ghastly, and white, and glittering 
with drops of water. There is a simple fact, and 
the man who can dismiss it as a ' coincidence' 
between a spectral illusion on the part of the 
household, and - the accident of the son, may ' 
equally call the explosion of a cannon when a 
match is put to the touch-hole, a ' coincidence." 

In a few days after this conversation, the Wave- 
let threaded her way into the Pirams, and took up 
her place, astern of a very neat-looking Russian 
brig. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THREE MONTHS IN THE WAVELET, CONTINUED. 

I was asleep one morning in my hammock, soon 
after our arrival in the Pir®us, in spite of a series 
of small electrical shocks, in the way of bumps 
from persons passing underneath, and dreaming 
wildly and strangely. By the way, reader, did 
you ever notice how much one's dreams are af- 
fected by the kind of bed in which you sleep ? 
For my part, when I sleep in a French bed, I 
dream of the old days of France— of her gilded 
rottenness in the age of Louis XIV, or of her 
wild stern grandeur in the middle ages, as it awes 
and fascinates, in Victor Hugo's great romance. 
Whereas, when I lie in the common English four- 
poster, with its carved posts, and heavy sombre 
curtains — a kind of bed which seems only fit to 
lie in state in — my dreaming thoughts wander to 
our own past times : I become a " tenant at will " 
~? them— hate the world with Swift; laugh at it 
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with Walpole ; or look at it with a pitying love, 
through the blear eyes of Johnson — " rough old 
Samuel, the last of all the Romans," as Mr. Carlyle 
calls him. Again, in hammock my dreams be- 
come nautical : I see Hood conquer ; Nelson die ; 
or the kindly-hearted Collingwood, bending his 
rugged brows over a desk, in his ill-furnished 
cabin, and writing one of those charming letters, 
which prove that one may be a great conqueror, 
without losing the simplicity of heart of a child. 
Well, I was dreaming something of this sort, 
when my hammock received a sudden jerk, and a 
voice like the roar of Bottom the weaver, cried, 
" Mr. Plug, punishment at seven bells, if you 
please, sir !" — a laconic announcement, signifying, 
that at half-past seven that morning, just as the 
citizens of London were turning round in bed for 
a final snooze, my presence was required on deck, 
to see one of the, ship's company flogged with a 
cat-and-nine-tails. Accordingly, I was soon 
dressed, and had fortified myself with chocolate, 
to witness the operation. This, reader, is an ope- 
ration, at the sight of which I have seen a marine, 
with musket by his side, faint with horror and 
disgust. It is an operation, the first blow o f 
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which takes away the breath of the victim with 
its weight, as well as lacerates his back by its 
sharpness. Nothing is easier than to reason cool- 
ly about it oyer a dinner-table ; but if you wish 
to know what its horrors are, go and see one of 
your fellow-creatures strip himself to suffer; watch 
his white skin shiver in the cold morning breeze — 
see every lash change its hue, from the white which 
God gave it — first to the bloody red, then to the 
darker purple, then deeper, deeper, to the black- 
ness of incipient putrefaction. See all this, I say, 
and then come back and vote in the House of 
Commons, against the " abolition of corporal pun- 
ishment," if you are a tory or a brute. Prate 
about its "expediency," and dishonour your hu- 
man nature. 

The ship's company were gathered together in 
masses ; the officers in groups. Captain Trouba- 
dour, in cocked hat, looked gloomy and thought- 
ful. Hireling ran busily about to see that every 
arrangement was complete. Bulbous looked 
sulky and impatient, for he had had the middle 
watch, and had been wakened out of sound sleep 
to come up. Julian Linley and I viewed the 
scene with contemptuous disgust. Young Billy 
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Roller was comparatively indifferent, for he had 
been accustomed to his father's factory ; and the 
only thing that ever troubled him on the flogging 
question, was the price of the cats; for, as 
he judiciously observed, a much less expensive 
kind of whipcord would do equally well for 
making them. 

" Ah ! " whispered he to me, " If you d read 
my father's pam " 

" Hush !" said I, for just as that familiar phrase 
met my ears, the captjun began to read the war- 
rant. He finished it : the prisoner stripped ; ad- 
vanced to the gratings ; and — sprung through one 
of the ports, overboard. So sudden was the 
movement — so unexpected, that for a moment 
Captain Troubadour gave no orders. At last, he 
cried out, " Call away the cutter !* By the time she 
was manned, the prisoner had swam a considera- 
ble distance towards the shore; and as they 
reached him, he ducked and reappeared in another 
direction. This he repeated frequently and suc- 
cessfully, till Troubadour roared out, "Knock 
him on the head !" Whether this very summary 
mode was the one resorted to, I am not sure; 
but in a short time he was secured, and fainted. 
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most judiciously, just as he got alongside, which 
postponed his flogging till next morning, when he 
was flogged (due precaution haying been taken), 
" all coolly and comfortably/' as Hireling said. 

When the gallant Captain Gunne, of the Orson, 
heard that he was to be relieved, and return to 
Malta, he was exceedingly overjoyed, and told 
the news with much delight to his wife, whom he 
had brought to the Archipelago with him, and 
whom he used to send to live with and on the va- 
rious consuls in the islands — as a wise man sends 
his cow to graze in a neighbour's pasture. Gunne 
knows no seamanship ; nor has he one human ac- 
complishment, except being able to mix a good 
salad. His officers were not sorry to leave Athens 
—particularly young Snobham, who had recently 
got into sad disgrace by shooting a donkey, an 
exploit which he had performed somewhere in 
the plains near the city, and which had cost him 
ten dollars, and a thrashing from a Greek. 

One fine morning, the Orson, taking up her 
anchor, departed from the Piraeus ; and in a short 
time nothing was to be seen of her, but her top- 
sails just above the horizon; and the Wavelet 
was left to protect British interests in Athens. 
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Athens about this time was rather lively ; and 
various physiognomies were to be seen in the hotels, 
of different cuts. There was an old Russian noble- 
man, who asked everybody whether they preferred 
" de Bay of Naples, or de Frit of Vorth f to 
which Julian (who had seen neither of those 
places), replied in favour of the latter, like a true 
patriot. And then there was Captain Boarder, R.N. 
travelling on half-pay, who felt it his duty to 
board all English ships of war, and give advice to 
their captains how to manage them. This advice 
was very gratefully received (for the captain 
gave dinners and balls wherever he went) and 
only praised and neglected. With him were 
Mrs. Boarder, and Miss Boarder, who had false 
teeth, and £20,000. Rumour says, that the 
young lady- was proposed to in one garrison town 
in the Mediterranean, by six military gentlemen 
consecutively. This may be untrue, for a grain 
of mustard-seed spreads not into half such a size 
as a lie ; but we must admit that it has an air of 
probability about it. Besides these " distin- 
guished visitors," as the Athenian penny-a-liners 
doubtless called them — for I don't know modern 
Greek— (mark the italics, reader), there were 
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some Bavarian connections of the king, in the 
town. The little opera was crammed every night ; 
and the Ethiopian visage of Otho, with his Queen 
— " the gentle lady wedded to the boor* — might 
be seen in a side box. 

Amidst this " gay and festive scene," the mid- 
shipmen of the Wavelet moved with great de- 
light ; — Linley and I, to inspect the antiquities 
with admiration, and the modernities with dis- 
gust ; — Soapster, the clerk, to get a Turkish bath, 
the effect of which was such as to prevent me 
knowing him again on his first presenting himself 
on board after it ; — Dulcet, to get swindled by a 
dragoman, in some ridiculous negotiation about a 
horse ; and Mr. William Roller to collect " useful 
information" for his father. I am free to confess, 
(as honourable members say, when about to ad- 
mit something unimportant) that Linley and I 
are justly chargeable with having sent some very 
extraordinary intelligence to that old gentleman, 
through his son. As we were anxious to see a 
good deal of the shore, it became important to 
propitiate Billy, in order that he might keep our 
watch. To this end, having prepared our plain 
clothes one afternoon, so as to be ready to smug- 
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gle them on shore in the dusk (for no naval man 
-wears uniform on shore, more than he can help), 
and having converted a paper document of a form 
very familiar to parental eyes, into dollars, we 
went into the berth after dinner, and began to lay 
siege to Billy's soft heart, through the medium of 
his narrow understanding. Julian began the at- 
tack, as follows — 

" I say, Roller ! have you got those items your 
governor wanted?" 

u No," said Roller, pricking up his ears greedi- 
ly, " not quite. But let me read this extract 
from my letter :" and he began in a nasal twang 
— " The principal production of Athens, is a 
popular sweetmeat used in smoking, and known 
among the native population as rahatlacome. 
From an analysis of a sample of it, I learn that 
it contains— gum, three parts ; sugar, two parts ; 
alum, one part. It is coloured pink or white, and 
sold in small red boxes, containing minute por- 
tions " 



" How do you know," said I, (adroitly UBing his 
slang), "that it is not imported? You speak of 
it as a native production." 

" That," said Billy, with an air of mysterious 

d2 
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importance, " is the result of personal enquiry." 
So he proceeded with his MS. " Athens is a 
town ;" (here I bowed assent) "a town abounding 
in ancient ruins, most ridiculously thrown away 



n 



" Thrown away !" said Julian, interrupting. 

'* Yes,'* was the answer. " Were those ruins 
removed in waggons to the Piraeus, and thence in 
ships to England, they might be sold at a consi- 
derable profit, for building factory chimneys, and 
other buildings of public importance ! Take thirty 
tons of marble, at * 

"We won't trouble you for the figures, old 
fellow ! " said I, " Go on with another part." 

" The country produces no cotton " 

" No cotton, my dear boy ?" roared Julian, in 
an ecstacy. " How lucky that I should have in- 
vestigated that!" 

" What ! do you mean to say," cried Roller, 
"that you have gained some information as to 
the existence of cotton crops ?" 

" To be sure," said Julian. " Why, you've 
heard of Bceotia ?" 

"Bceotia— Boeotia," mused Billy. "Oh, yes. 
l** nrifl, see — they called my father a Boeotian 
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when they noticed his pamphlet in Blackwood.' 
" Just so," exclaimed Julian, keeping his coun- 
tenance in a way that I defy Farren himself to 
heat. " A very delicate compliment too. Boeotia 
is a rich province of Greece ; inhabited by an in- 
telligent and industrious manufacturing popula- 
tion—Peter Pindar was a native of it, hy the way. 
Well, it now exports sixty tons of cotton per 
week. I have other particulars to give you." 

And other most extraordinary particulars this 
amiable youth did furnish to the credulous Rol- 
ler; and with such effect, that that evening he 
was seen walking our watch with great regularity, 
just about the time that we were sitting discussing 
a bottle of claret, in the Hotel de {Europe, having 
dined frugally on a little soup, and a brace of 
bicasses. The Russian nobleman was opposite us, 
with a soup dew-drop glittering on his moustache. 
One of Captain Boarder s sons was- at the table, 
and had some insane intention of getting some- 
body to go on " the loose" with him, if such a 
thing were possible in the town ; and at another 
end of the table, were two bearded Englishmen, 
who hated each other cordially, for they were 
both oriental travellers, and (worse still) were 
both going to write about the East. 
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The hatred of relations is something ; the ha- 
tred of an adventurer for a rival, is something too ; 
so is the antipathy of a regular practitioner to a 
successful quack in his neighbourhood ; and so is 
that of an Old Bailey barrister, to a learned bro- 
ther who shoots ahead of him. But commend me 
above all these, to the mutual dislike of two rival 
oriental travellers. Did you ever hear one who 
didn't abuse the other's book ? Of course not. 
In society, the " disturbing influence" of the one 
luminary affects the other. It diminishes the 
pleasure of having seen the Pyramids, apparently, 
if another gentleman present has. Why does not 
some one go to the Wall of China at once— write 
a lively book about it — and so outshine the lustre 
of them all ? 

We were much amused on this occasion, by 
hearing these gentlemen relating their adventures, 
with a view of exciting envy in our breasts — an 
attempt which I promptly suppressed, by stating 
boldly that I hadn't seen the Pyramids ; didn't 
regret it ; and didn't intend going to see them — 
on which the youths fell back on the more conge- 
nial subject of reminiscences of Evans's. 

In the evening, the heat putting the opera out of 
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the question, Julian and J lighted cigars, and stroll- 
ed out to smoke near the ruins of the temple of Ju- 
piter Olympius, whose broken columns were paint- 
ed by the moon's rays. As night drew on, and the 
gaudily-dressed groups dispersed from the cafis, 
and the last lights gleamed in the upper windows 
of the great white mass of marble — the palace- 
there arose from the streets the howling of starred 
dogs. If Mr. D'Israeli were describing it in Tan- 
cred, he would probably call it the " haunting 
voice of the prophets," or poets of old ; but per- 
haps the less romantic, is the more sensible way 
of talking of these matters. 

We wandered on for some time, and presently 
heard a low curious sound. We listened, and it 
was repeated — it was sonorous and deep. We 
looked round : nothing stirred but the long grass 
in the soft wind, and deep and sonorous came 
the strange sound again ! 
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CHAPTER IV. 



NOCTES ATTICS. 



" By Jove," cried Julian, <c it's somebody 
snoring ! " 

We burst out laughing at the absurd anti-cli- 
max. But he was quite right. In a minute we 
tumbled across the body of a man, lying wrapped 
up in one of those large rough thick cloaks with 
hoods to them, so commonly used in Greece. A 
good hearty damn from the awakened sleeper, 
left us no doubt as to what country he belonged 
to. Truth compels me to admit, that, after 
leaving the hotel, we had had some brandy and 
lemonade in a cdfi^ so that we were not indisposed 
for any amusement that might turn up, and we 
jumped on our legs again with a loud laugh. 

" Pray, sir," said Julian, shaking the recumbent 
stranger by th* shoulder, "do you know that 
you are sleeping on the ruins of a republic ?" 

" And very snug quarters too," said a rough 
voice from under the hood. 
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" Then, sir," continued my friend, " you ought 
to be ashamed of yourself: so get up." 

To the credit of the stranger be it said, that he 
rose with perfect good nature; threw back his 
hood, disclosing a dark masculine countenance, 
tanned by sun and salt water, and wrinkled by 
thought and toil, and said, " Well, you are about 
the most extraordinary youngsters I've seen for 
some time!" 

" But, my good friend," said I, " how came 
you to be sleeping about here? Classical dew 
gives rheumatism, 1 presume, as well as any 
other? At all events, since we have disturbed 
your slumbers, come to our hotel, and let us see 
if we can't pass the night more agreeably in-doors." 
The stranger agreed, and in a short time we 
found ourselves at the hotel, and having roused 
up a sleepy waiter, procured a bottle of brandy, 
and took up our station in my bed-room. Our 
story was soon told, and we turned to our com- 
panion. 

" Come, sir," I said, " you have not got those 
furrows on your brow for nothing. The art of 
the gipsy, who would read man's story and his 
fate on the lines of the hand, may be imposture ; 
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bat, at least, something can be gathered of the 
past, and something augured of the future, from 
the lines on the brow. Time never writes in 
vain, though authors do." 

Julian joined me in asking the stranger for his 
history. A raw glass of brandy burned away the 
" cobwebs in his throat," as he said. He cleared 
his voice and the tumbler at the same time. We 
lighted fresh cigars, and prepared to listen with 
attention to 

THE STRANGER'S STORY. 

" I am," said he, " as you see me before you 
now, a victim to theories. I was ruined — not 
by drinking, like many men — but by thinking. 
6 Theories V says Bentham, * We hear everybody 
say, I am no friend to theories: yet what are 
theories but thought ? To oppose them is to op- 
pose thought.' Well, on account of this preju- 
dice against theories, I am a wanderer, without 
money, and without friends, at something like 
five-and-forty years of age. I was born of a good 
well-circumstanced family. My father wished 
his sons well educated; and he followed the pre- 
vailing example, and sent me to school. The 
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school was considered a very respectable one. 
The two leading principles of its system were, 
the Bible, and the birch rod. They taught us a 
heap of Hebrew proper names, and called it reli- 
gion. They flogged us with the birch, and called 
it discipline. I believe they were sincere in their 
intentions to give us religious information; but 
they had no philosophy : they did not know how 
to go to work, and they administered it as medi- 
cine, instead of food — made it distasteful by 
their ignorance — loaded the memory when they 
- should have moved the feelings — not knowing, that 
to make a person religious, you should begin by ap- 
pealing to the heart. As to science, there was no 
such thing thought of. Two dead tongues formed 
the staple of an education, which boldly ignored 
all modern discovery, and all modern languages ! 
We were haunted by the ghosts of the ancient 
Greeks and Romans, when we should have been 
warmed by the embrace of the modern muses. 
My schoolfellows (who did not think) took it all 
contentedly ; hurried over their lessons, and bolt- 
ed out to the playground. What was the result ? 
They are now opponents of the sanatory move- 
ment, and hostile to popular education ! I acted 
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differently. When the master stated a fact, I 
asked a reason. This was an atrocious innova- 
tion, and I was pronounced incorrigible. I was 
first birched as an example, but soon after com- 
pletely sealed my fate, by dabbling in a theory 
about the creation of the world. This got me 
flogged again, and I ran away from school, when 
my father soon after flogged me for broaching a 
theory after dinner. It was about ' secondary 
punishments,' strange to say! The same fete 
pursued me everywhere. I got called to the bar ; 
but having taken up a notion about law-reform, 
could get no one to give me a brief. An uncle, 
who had taken a fancy to a theory of mine about 
the authorship of Junius' s Letters, promised me 
a living; but a pamphlet which 1 published, 
giving an entirely new view about. the state of 
the Primitive Church, prevented my getting or- 
dained. I then took regularly to medicine, and 
lost my first batch of patients, J>y a lecture on 
mesmerism. 1 examined, in fact, every new 
theory that came out ; and as I always found 
something good in each at first, was inclined to 
become a convert ; but the moment of my show- 
ing the least disposition to give it fair a hearing, 
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was the signal for those who called themselves the 
'steady-going' and * common-sense* portion of 
mankind, to throw me overboard as a humbug. 
I never made a hit but once, and that was by in- 
venting a pill— a thought which I conceived one 
morning early, when I had no breakfast to occu- 
py my attention otherwise. This, as it was the 
only dishonest, so it was the only successful thing 
I ever did. I made some money by it, and took 
to natural science ; but quarrelled with the geo- 
logians, on a point connected with the deluge. Was 
it my fault that the earth's surface wouldn't tally 
with certain records of antiquity ? At last, I 
left England, and abroad I have ever since re- 
mained, studying the physical aspect of the earth, 
as near as possible to its centre. I subsisted as a 
doctor among the eastern tribes ; but my cursed 
love of speculation, nearly got me murdered once 
or twice. Why, gentlemen, I attempted to unde- 
ceive the savages about the Mumbo-Jumbo wor- 
ship, in one part of Africa ; and narrowly escaped 
the bastinado in Constantinople, for hinting at 
the absurdity of such an office as that of royal 
astrologer ! In the ardour of my pursuit after 
a theory, I turned Mussalman once, that I might 
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be allowed to go to Mecca, which no infidel is 
permitted to approach ; but was prevented by a 
singular and ridiculous obstacle " 

" What was that ?" said Julian, who, like my- 
self, had been listening with interest to this singu- 
lar narration, which, by the way. if we might 
judge from a grumbling in a neighbouring bed- 
room, had somewhat disturbed a traveller there. 

" Why, sir," continued the philosopher, "when 
we got half-way to the city, 1 had just begun to 
anticipate a sight of the well zemzem, and the 
temple, and was wondering whether I should be 
able to learn anything about the origin of that 
world-wide absurdity, the story of the magnetic 
suspension of Mahomet's coffin, hang me if they 
didn't want me to let myself be circumcised ! 
There, I confess it, my love of theories did not 
conquer. I demurred, and returned. Since then 
I have wandered about, with every kind of for- 
tune, making geological observations : and I am 
now preparing a system, which is to revolution- 
ize modern science, and destroy old creeds." 

Here the lover of theories paused ; and mixing 
some brandy with water from my jug, refreshed 
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himself with a long draught ; after which, he 
quietly lay down in a corner of the room in his 
cloak, and in a few minutes was asleep. Sleep 
must have made very little difference to him, 
poor fellow, for he was dreaming always when 
awake. 

A considerable nap had refreshed us all three, 
when we awoke at noon; and breakfast and the 
bath set us all right. With some difficulty we 
ascertained that the name of the philosopher was 
Haggles, for he had borne different names every 
where, it appeared, and could hardly recollect his 
primary English one. In France he had been 
M. D'Aggle— in Italy, Signior Haggela— in Ara- 
bia, Hagul Toleb ; and among the tribes further 
south, had borne some horrid appellation like 
Chickarick. 

We went out for a ride during the day, and in 
the evening the philosopher enlarged on his the- 
ory, in a manner, such was its nature, that it gave 
us the horrors. He harangued on the perpetual 
changes that time is making, not in mere towns 
but in whole continents — some of which, he said, 
were sinking, while others were gradually emer- 
ging from wastes of ocean. The effect of this, he 
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said would be, that the earth would lose its equi- 
librium, and that in regaining it, the ocean would 
rush over, and sweep nations away before it. 
The deluge, he contended, was caused in that 
way. To wind up the whole, he predicted, that 
the moon would ultimately join the earth ! 

From this eccentric personage, who was then 
trying to get a situation as Professor in the Uni- 
versity of Athens, we parted next morning, and 
returned on board after two nights' absence, with 
much original information for Mr. William Rol- 
ler. I never saw the philosopher afterwards; 
and the last I heard of him, was, that he had 
gone to India, and got made a Brahmin — though 
how he managed the affair of caste, I don't know* 
It is known, however, that some of the early Je- 
suit Missionaries did. 

In a few days, as Troubadour had eaten all the 
dinners that anybody in Athens seemed disposed 
to give him at that period, he began to turn his 
attention, as a last resource, to his duty to the 
service, and accordingly resolved to visit some of 
the islands. We left the harbour without any 
greater accident than three collisions, and one 
grounding on shore, at all which, Troubadour— 
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with that blissful indifference to shame which is 
an essential part of the ape — merely laughed. 
Little Bulbous, the second lieutenant, was ex- 
ceedingly indignant (over his dessert) at this ; for 
Bulbous is a rigid disciplinarian in his notions 
about every one but himself. 

Some pleasant sailing brought us to the famous 
island of Paros — the island from whose bosom 
was dug the Partus lapis, which ancient genius 
hewed into life-like beauty — that bright, white, 
delicate marble, to which the Roman poet com- 
pared the skin of his loved one. The marble is 
to be found there now, though there are no sculp- 
tors ; for, unlike men, nature never degenerates. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THREE MONTHS IN THE WAVELET, CONTINUED. 
When nature sickened, and each gale was death.— Pops. 

A fair land and a lovely climate, bright flowery 
fields, and perfumed gardens — the pleasant foun- 
tain and the calm blue sea— groves where the 
orange and the lemon shine like lamps in the day- 
time, and the fire-flies glitter in the night : the 
blossoms of the almond tree, and the green ripe- 
ness of the cool ^g — these are the blessings that 
Providence has given to the children of the east. 
Weigh them against political degradation, popular 
ignorance, and diseases that there is no science to 
check, and who does not prefer the north? 
Everywhere is the lesson of labour inculcated on 
mankind. For do we not see that they are in- 
variably more degraded in their condition, in pro- 
portion to the easiness with which they can supply 
their wants ? 
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The marble quarries of Paros are now repre- 
sented by a kind of tunnel, at one end of which 
lies a misshapen statue of Pan. There are some 
pleasant spots in the island ; but of the danger- 
ous nature of the climate— at least at that season 
(the pleasantest) of the year — wesoon had a decisive 
proof in the Wavelet, by the breaking out of a 
" continued " fever among the crew. The illness of 
the first man was not considered dangerous ; but 
when day after day added some one to the list — 
as some strong man was seized with sickness, and 
brought helpless to add one more to the crew of 
invalids, huddled in their hammocks under our 
little top-gallant forecastle, it became obvious that 
the ship was afflicted by a dangerous and deadly 
disorder. We went to sea, and cruised about 
that the fresh air might do some good, but fatal re- 
sults soon followed, as the weaker among the 
sufferers, worn away by the fire of fever, raved 
and babbled in delirium, and died in exhaustion. 
One we buried in his hammock, in the loneliness 
of the sea. The wasted yellow body of the other 
we placed in a rude coffin, with a handful of sha- 
vings under the head, and interred under a scorch- 
ing sun, in a little island in the Negropont. 

e2 
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It was then that the terror of death hung about 
our heads — whispered in the wind, and startled 
in the dream. Then we looked on a little head- 
ache as a premonitory symptom, or a casual 
shiver as the commencement of disease; for 
who shall say that death has no terrors for him 
in a strange country, and a narrow ship ? We 
went to Athens, and put into Phalerum Bay. 
Persons from other vessels were not allowed to 
come on hoard, though we might go on shore. 
More deaths took place there ; and it was often 
my lot to walk during the night-watch, to and 
fro on the quarter-deck, when from the head of 
the vessel were heard the groans of the sick; and 
on the gratings in the stern a corpse was lying, 
covered over; with a flag across the main-boom, 
as a canopy, and a lantern inside it. The old 
quarter-master of the watch would walk about 
sullenly— -chewing his tobacco, and driving away 
occasionally, a dog on board, that, after running 
howling round the deck, would jump on the gra- 
tings to lie down and nestle on the corpse. One 
would almost wish, at 6uch a time, to have the 
poor creature's ignorant indifference ;■— he did not, 
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as I sometimes did, start, as the moon's rays 
flashed reflected on the guns. 

Those who died when we were in Phalerum 
Bay were buried at Athens, in the churchyard 
there, at which there officiates an English clergy- 
man. It became my duty to go one day, as mid- 
shipman of a funeral party, which our second 
lieutenant, little Bulbous, commanded. Bulbous 
found it a terrible bore, and was in no amiable 
humour, being disgusted at once with death, Cap* 
tain Troubadour, Athens, and the service. 

We landed with the body. The hearse was 
followed by Bulbous and myself in one coach ; 
a firing party of marines in another ; and the 
messmates of the deceased in a third. At this 
time, Bulbous and I were no very great friends, 
inasmuch as in a recent mess conflict, I had black- 
ened the eye of a midshipman who was a particu- 
lar favourite of his; so we rolled along in our 
slow and solemn conveyance without speaking — 
he looking out of one window, and I out of ano- 
ther. Fancy two men going to a funeral who 
" don't speak !" Now, whether Bulbous saw the 
unnatural absurdity of this, or whether, as is 
most probable, he found it " slow" to be sil«Tit. 
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certain it is that he pulled oat a cigar-case, and 
said, "Take a cigar, Mr- Plug!" With great 
courtesy I accepted the peace offering, and lighted 
it, and we whiffed away with friendly conversa- 
tion ; and having taken great care that the men 
shouldn't he permitted to drink one drop at the 
road-side caft, which lies on the edge of the 
wood, half way between the harbour and the 
town (in which case they would have got drunk), 
arrived at the gate of the churchyard, and halted 
there, surrounded by a curious crowd of Bava- 
rians, Albanians, and inhabitants of the town, 
gathered to see the ceremony. Down jumped 
little Bulbous from the coach, and began to 
give his orders in that sharp, shrill, and impe- 
tuous manner, which characterized him on deck 

at sea. 

" Now then," he roared out, " bear a hand. 
Open the hearse. Timkins, you lubber, move 
yourself! Out with the body. Slew round the 
head !" and the little man rattled his sword, and 
perspired all over, with excitement. 

The clergyman had arrived from his house on 
Hymetta, and dismounted from his pony. A 
servant followed with an umbrella to keep the 
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son from Mb reverence's head. The procession, 
and the noble and pathetic service of the Graven 
of England, began. We arrived at the grave, 
which was surrounded by gazing groups. The 
clergyman continued the service; and as he 
turned his eyes to heaven, looked right up into 
the umbrella that was held over him. How 
many of us do the same in a different way ! 

When the time came for the salute, one of 
the marines in his nervousness (for Bulbous was 
scowling like a sulky demon) dropped his per- 
cussion cap into the dust. 

"Corporal !" screamed the little lieutenant, al- 
together unmindful of the occasion, " mark 
that conduct of Scroggins's, and report it when 
you get on board ! 

The lookers-on gazed at each other in surprise 
—the Greeks, I presume, thinking it an odd cere- 
mony — and the clergyman looked down in confu- 
sion. I hid myself behind some one present. 
At last, the ceremony was concluded, and we left 
the ground — the men hurrying down the street at 
full gallop, to reach the half-way cafi before us ; 
and Bulbous pursuing them in a dreadful rage. 
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It was not without considerable difficulty that we 
got them on board sober. 

Shortly afterwards, a message came to Bulbous, 
that there was something to pay for the coach. 

" I shan't pay a rap," said he. " It was public 
service, and they've no right to come on me for 
it. 

This was reported to Troubadour, who, with 
great disdain, paid the money himself. 

Some time elapsed before the fever left us; and 
we sent those who had recovered, to recruit their 
health at Malta hospital. 

About this time I lost a pleasant trip, through 
an absurd habit that Troubadour had got into, of 
punning. Some of us, including Julian, were 
anxious to visit Corinth ; and I went to Trouba- 
dour to ask his permission for absence. Will the 
reader believe that the infatuated individual ac- 
tually replied, " I cannot spare you, Mr. Plug, 
You know the proverb — 

' Non cuiTis homini, contingit adire Corinthum V* 

and I was actually deprived of the journey, 
for this ridiculous ebullition ! 
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CHAPTER VI. 



HOW WE KEPT OUR BIRTHDAYS IN THE WAVELET. 



Recte admones : iiberaliter bibendum est, largius, copiosius, 
meracius, bibendum ! 

Erasmus. (Colloquiorutn Optu Aureum. 



> • . 



Little care we, 
Circling round the mahogany tree. 

Drinking Song, (Punch). 

This is the stuff that cheers us in our strife ; 
With wine— not oil— we feed the lamp of life ! ' 

Poenu by Jambs Hannay. 



u Plug," said Roller to me one morning in the 
berth, as I was lying down with my head on a 
desk, reading the CoUoquia of Erasmus (wherein 
is to be found, by the way, more sound sense — 
more sound learning, and more genuine humour, 
than was ever dreamt of in the philosophy of 
a cockney ' comic writer ), " I wish you many 
happy returns of the day." 
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What day ?" said I, with disgusting hypocrisy; 
for I knew that I should be let in for an infinity 
of sherry and grog, if I admitted that it was my 
natal day. 

" What day 1" cried Julian, pulling out m 
pocket book ; and he began to read with great so- 
lemnity — " Extract from the register of St. Giles's 
church — or St. James's — I don't care which. ' Psa- 
cival Plug, male child of Tobias and Jemima 
Plug: born May 182 — : baptised* Ac.' So 
you see," said he, " I am familiar with the whole 
case. You are just seventeen years old to-day ; 
and you'll be pleased to comply with the tradi- 
tionary customs of the service, by standing wine 
and grog to the mess. Do you think we don't 
know your birthday, if you leave your diary ly- 
ing about ?" 

There was no help for it ; so that about eight 
that evening, the mess seated themselves at the 
table in the berth, for convivial purposes. As the 
place was only fit to accommodate six, and there 
were eight of us seated there, with the door 
fast, and the weather hot, it may be supposed 
that we were very comfortable. 

On the table glittered two bottles of sherry ; 
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but these were more for ornament than anything 
else. The great attraction, and chief pride of the 
banquet, was the mess soup-tureen, filled to the 
brim with whiskey punch. It glowed like a hot 
spring in Iceland ; and the slices of lemon floated 
in it like the islands in the Archipelago. All had 
been made right outside. The quarter-master 
was left to take care of the watch. The captain 
was on shore, enjoying what some people call 
" society" — that is to say, the company of a re- 
spectable family, with a snuffy old father; a 
pious mother; two young ladies playing on a 
piano out of tune ; and a small quantity of mulled 
elder wine. Hireling, the first lieutenant, had 
gone to bed fatigued. The worthy fellow had 
that day kicked two men ; had had three boys 
caned ; and once whipped the captain's dog^—on 
which he used to revenge himself, for Trouba- 
dour's snubbings — and, as may easily be imagined 
was, of course, a little fatigued. 

Our conversation turned first, of course, on 
"the ship." An attempt by Roller, to suggest a 
new way of rigging the pinnace, was, however, 
speedily put down ; as also an effort of M'Bluter^ 
the assistant-surgeon, to describe an operation ; 
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and a speculation of Dulcet's, as to the winner of 
the next races at Malta. We then went on to 
talk of our friends on various parts of the station. 

" Oh !" said Dulcet, " I had a letter the other 
day; from Jigger, of the Bustard. It seems that 
they were at Naples with the Preposterous. 
Young Harmsway was sold there capitally ." 

" How was that ? " said Julian. " I should 
like to hear of that fellow being humbugged. 
He scents his note-paper when he writes to you ;. 
and every time he comes on hoard, talks mysteri- 
ously about having been passing the evening with 
a ' pretty little Sicilian,' when, in reality, he has 
been taking tea with a maiden aunt, who lives at 
Malta, because she's admitted into society no- 
where else." 

u Well," said Dulcet, " when the Preposterous 
got to Naples, of course there were shoals of 
strangers on board, to see the curiosities of the 
ship, (of which, the captain, by the way, is one 
of the most interesting), and all the midshipmen 
were showing great civilities to the most crack- 
looking visitors, with a view to future dinners. 
Young Jigger picked up a rich traveller from 
Somersetshire, who gave a capital spread at the 
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Victoria — the best hotel in the town. Harmsway 
kept very busy — showing all the weapons to 
everybody that came on board, snapping the 
locks on the guns, and frightening the ladies by 
exhibiting the tomahawks and boarding-pikes : 
(by the by, Julian, do you remember what a row 
you got into with Troubadour, for showing the 
* cat' to a visitor ?) At last, a new party came, 
who looked what Harmsway thought, very 'gen- 
teel/ The * gentleman' wore a blue coat, with 
brass buttons; and the 'lady' carried a green 
parasol. Harmsway showed them all kinds of 
civilities, which were very graciously received, in 
a rather dignified manner — a kind of stately si- 
lence. Presently, having seen everything, they 
went into the mess to have some sherry. The 
generous fluid made the ' gentleman' more com- 
municative; and, to the astonishment of every- 
body, he rose and said — * Gemmen, hi beg to 
proppose a toast ! Success to the British h-arms !' 
You can easily fancy the effect this produced." 

u Who the deuce were they?" said Julian. 

" Why" said Dulcet, laughing, " only the 
footman and nursery-maid of an English travel- 
ling family 1 Poor Harmsway thought they were 
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great people. The fellows in the mess nearly tor- 
mented his life out of him, about it : and, ' suc- 
cess to the British h-armsl' was the standing 
toast after dinner." 

" You know Davies, don't you ?" said Dulcet. 

" Yes," replied Julian, " as Churchill says, 

That Davie* bath a very pretty wife. 

What of him?" 

" He has bolted from Malta, with one of the 
singers at the opera, and gone to Palermo 1" 

" By Jove, what a windfall for Malta ! . Some- 
thing to talk about for a week. What's become 
of his wife ? " 

"Oh!" said Dulcet, "I have reasons for not 
pitying her, which it is unnecessary to specify; 
but I pity his creditors most." 

" What else did Jigger tell you in his letter?" 
asked Roller. 

" Only that poor old Binnacle is dead. I knew 
him in the Roarer. He used to grumble most 
desperately about the work he had to do, when 
the junior lieutenants got off easily. ' Here is an 
old fellow like me at work,' he said once, ' and 
there's our Mend Henry (the junior lieutenant) 
sitting in his cabin, drinking champagne out of a 
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tumbler — burning pastilles in his wash-hand ba- 
sin , and whistling an air from Norma i' What 
a picture of modern naval service !" 

*' Wen," said Julian, "let us cut the service 
for a time. You brought 4 Tancred ' from Malta 
with you, Plug : what do you think of it ? w 

u Why, the general opinion seems to be, that 
the first volume is the best ; and the part about 
the east, inferior. I think quite otherwise. The 
first volume would naturally please many people 
best, because it gives them a glimpse of what 
they call ' high life ;' and there is a prurient 
snobbish curiosity, which is gratified by that kind 
of revelation. But, I apprehend that the artistic 
power of the writer is more shown in the descrip- 
tion of eastern life and eastern scenery. The 
childish simplicity of the young emir, with his 
plots and manoeuvres, is capitally described ; and 
the description of a night scene at Jerusalem, 
very beautiful, though it must be admitted, that 
the effect is produced, more by the music of the 
language — the harmony of the sentences — than 
the originality of the thoughts. But one great 
drawback is, that one cannot divest oneself of the 
idea, that the author is only playing a part — that 
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this eastern enthusiasm is only an affectation of 
Mr. D'Israeli's ; and that he simply assumes it, 
as one would an oriental dress at a fancy hall, for 
the sake of making an effect." 

" Yes," cried Julian, " you call it an affecta- 
tion. You are an admirer ; and it's no use argu- 
ing against Mr. D'Israeli to you, any more than 
telling the population of Thibet, that their Lama 
is a wooden log. But I call it humbug. A ten- 
dency to paradox, is an invariable sign of a se- 
cond-rate intellect. There are no paradoxes in 
Shakspeare; but how many in Warburton! 
There is too, in Tancred, one most disgusting in- 
stance of bad taste, and one that surprises me, 
for offences against taste, are just the sort of of- 
fences that very clever men seldom commit. I 
allude to Mr. D'Israeli's boldly introducing an 
angel to spout Young-Englandism. This was an 
absurd impiety. Fancy an angel in a white waist- 
coat ! — an angel wearing an imperial, and black 
ringlets ! — an angel descending to tell an English 
gentleman the principles of the member for 
Shrewsbury J Its a piece of ridiculous im- 
piety ! " 

" Come," cried Dulcet, " for God's sake don't 
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spout literary articles! Another tumbler, and 
we shall be having Julian haranguing on the im- 
mortality of the soul. I know the gradation per- 
fectly : an impeachment of the Whigs — tumbler 
first: quotations from Cicero's second philippic 
— tumbler second : criticisms on D*Israeli, Savage 
Landor, and Thackeray — tumbler third : whole- 
sale sarcasm — tumbler fourth: and so on, to 
drunkenness, stuttering, singing, and Pompona- 
tius De immortalitate animarum !" 

This burst of Dulcet's made us all laugh ; and 
the ladle began to sink and rise in the soup (or 
rather punch) tureen, with the regularity of a 
piston. 

When men get too tipsy to talk they take to 
singing, and this was the case now. The Scotch 
assistant-surgeon began the Laird of Cockpen, 
which, combined with the Poachers from Dul- 
cet, the Pope from the clerk, the Lesbia semper 
hie et inde of Prout's from Julian, and A white 
sail and a flowing sheet from myself, made rather 
a curious effect. So, the surgeon, who was in the 
adjoining gun-room, reading the Lancet, seemed 
to think, for he sent in a boy to remonstrate, and 
was informed in reply, that he had better pn + hi * 

p 
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head in a bag : this he declined, but one thing he 
did do— he complained to the captain. 

The night wore away fast; the men on the 
lower deck, turning round in their hammocks, 
and execrating the parties who were causing the 
uproar in growled-out execrations. 

The end of the evening was. that some of the 
party rolled over their hammocks in a most ridi- 
culous manner in attempting to get into them ; 
the clerk walked, or rather staggered into his 
office, and made an insane attempt to walk up the 
mainmast, which came down through the corner 
of it. Julian and I swore eternal friendship 
under the main hatchway, much to the annoy- 
ance of the boatswain, whose cabin was in the 
neighbourhood. 

Next morning came, and the whole mess were 
brought up before Captain Troubadour, on the 
complaint of the doctor. 

When he had finished his reprimand, and de- 
creed, that no singing should be permitted in the 
mess for the future, and that the lights should be 
put out at nin e 

" You see, sir," said Julian. 

" Silence, Mr. Lintey," said the captain. 
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"But " 

" Go below, sir !" roared Troubadour. 

" Will you permit " 

" To your berth, sirl" shouted the captain. 

" One word n 

" 111 pnt you under arrest, sir." 

Remonstrance was obviously impossible; but 
this is the way they do justice in the navy. We 
retired to our berth, to d— mn the service ; and 
Troubadour to his cabin, to pronounce that it was 
going to the devil. Hireling grinned at the scene, 
as the skeletons grinned at the feasts of the anci- 
ent Egyptians. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



MR. JULIAN LINLEY's RUN-AWAY MARRIAGE. 



The Wavelet had left Athens, and taken up her 
position once more in Dockyard Creek, Malta, 
opposite the imposing scene of the dirt of Bur- 
mola, and the pillars of the victualling yard. 
Troubadour was most of his time on shore, play- 
ing billiards at the club in the morning ; saunter* 
ing in Florian Gardens, to see the rank and 
fashion of the island, in the evening; and at 
night, the •* unobserved of all observers" in a box 
at the opera. I rather think that Hireling was 
displaying his elephantine playfulness, in a flirta- 
tion with one of the middle classes. The rest of 
the fellows were employed in all sorts of ways— 
everyway, in fact, but usefully to the profession. 
About this time, Julian began, like Rasselas, to 
withdraw himself from his favourite employ- 
ments and amusements, and from our society. 
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He went on shore — no one knew where; and 
came on board — no one saw when. He renounced 
whisky-punch ; and neglected to clean his meer- 
chaum. I saw that he was big with some impor- 
tant matter; but for some time could find out no 
more. The fact of my having found a sonnet 
lying about in his hand-writing, To a Lady with 
tome flowers, beginning — 

Lady, these flowers were gathered in a land 
Where no weeds grow — 

(though, where the deuce such land is situated, 
he has neglected ever since to inform me, by the 
by), gave me a glimpse of the truth. At last, he 
made me his confidant. He was simply in love 
desperately with Violetta Hertford: she, it ap- 
peared, was, as became her, exactly so affected 
towards him ; but there did not seem the smallest 
probability of it ever resulting in success. In 
fact, it was a desperate case, and demanded all our 
cunning and all our pluck, to devise a project. 

The family of the Hertfords lived in a certain 
part of the island, in one of those stately and 
rather rough-looking castles, which are the relics 
of the sway of the learned, pious, and gallant Order 
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of St. John. An old crest was sculptured over the 
entrance. The principal halls had arched and 
painted roofs ; and some of them Latin inscrip- 
tions over the doors. There was a large garden 
that nourished some fine orange trees, and a lit- 
tle grotto at the end, from the bottom of which 
bubbled up a fresh fountain, and the roof and 
sides of which were adorned with nature's archi- 
tecture — the stalactite. 

Papa Hertford was a proud, stately, cold Eng- 
lish gentleman, a scholar and a student. He 
was a great theorist on politics, and a friend of the 
u people;" but like some others of that class, 
loved mankind in the lump, but not in the indi- 
vidual. He had married an Italian lady, who, 
by this time, had become a devotee, and patroness 
of the Jesuits, who frequented the house a great 
deal. They were very much afraid of Mr. Hert- 
ford at first, but that gentleman did not condes- 
cend to interfere with them. "Pooh!" he 
thought, " what harm can a bushel of priests do 
me ?" and he turned to his Montesquieu, and left 
them to pray, preach, and do just what they 
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Violetta, the blossom — the only one— of this 
genealogical tree, had much of her father s talent 
and pride ; more of her mother's beauty and de- 
votion ; but neither the coldness of the one, nor 
the fanaticism of the other. On the contrary* she 
had made up her mind to enjoy her fair share of 
the world's common stock of happiness, and to 
take neither the veil of bride or nun, unless 
she felt perfectly disposed to do so. Nature had 
written that plainly on her face — and in her finest 
hand-writing too. The love sparkled in her blue 
eyes, and glowed in her cheeks; the courage 
quivered on her lips. 

Julian must have managed to effect his entrie 
to this house rather adroitly — against father, 
mother, and Jesuits; but it was done by tact. 
He read up on the father s favourite studies, and 
begged a sight of his MSS. He pretended to the 
Jesuits, that he was becoming converted; and 
made the mother a present of an illuminated 
missal, which he said was of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, but which I strongly suspect to have been 
the work of some Chattertonian genius of the 
present day. To Violetta, he said nothing that 
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he did not think and feel. Three weeks' intimacy 
made them each other s heart and soul. 

When the family saw this, of coarse the game 
was up for the time. Mr. Hertford was too 
proud to forbid Julian the house. " Could a mere 
boy injure him?" He made no reproaches to 
Violetta. He only said, " Daughter, you will be 
pleased to repel that young gentleman's advances ; " 
and then thought that there was no necessity to 
trouble himself farther on the subj ect. He treated 
Julian next time he came with a haughty courtesy, 
which even that youth's self-confidence did not 
let him misinterpret. He left early — he found a 
chance of privately communicating with Violetta ; 
and he came on board, and asked for my assistance 
and advice in flying to Sicily with her ! Reason- 
ing was thrown away upon him. It was plainly 
useless ; and it became my duty as his friend, to 
do the best I could in his cause, come what might. 
I put myself, very cautiously, into communication 
with a priest. Obstacle the first presented itself 
in a religious form. She was a catholic — Julian 
a protestant. I thought that this would have 
checked him, at all events. No such thing. 
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" Bah," said he, " what are all their catholic 
mummeries to me? Can't one be saved with 
Bossuet and Pascal, as well as with Tillotson and 
Barrow ? Does the Bishop of London keep the 
keys of heaven ? " 

There was then but one course open — conver- 
sion. That I left to his own decision and act. 
I soon saw what these were. Three days after- 
wards, he called me aside— he pulled out some- 
thing by a small hair chain from his breast— it 
was Violetta's hair ; and it held a silver cross — 
emblems at once of his love and his apostacy. 

A few weeks of trial and terror passed on. We 
had arranged to hire a sailing boat, with two or 
three trusty men, in which the pair were to fly 
at evening. I purchased a small compass — 
worked the course and distance to Syracuse — pro- 
cured some necessary stores; and waited for the 
hour when I was to sail the boat from the grand 
harbour, round to an appointed creek on the 
island coast, where they were to be waiting for 

us. 

On the eventful day, the ceremony was per- 
formed in the silver tones of the eternal lan- 
guage. No repentance could recall this nnw — 
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a consciousness which gave Violetta the courage 
to return home and spend the day. Nopaleor 
proclaimed an apprehension; no tears bore wit- 
ness to a regret. She bore her part admirably. 
In the evening she wandered out in the garden 
— the soft wind that was to bear her away, 
scattered flowers at her feet. She lifted up a hand- 
ful, and placed them in her bosom. They were 
to remind her and another, of the place where 
they had first met. 

The sun sank, and the wind increased- She 
paused at the foot of the garden, ironed to the 
gate gently, and tripped along the grass. Her 
mother was at vespers — praying for her perhaps ; 
her father was in his study, enquiring into the 
origin of laws— perhaps of laws of marriage! 
She passed on. In ten minutes, she had met 
Julian : in ten minutes more, both were with me 
on the beach. I had wrapped myself in a great 
nautical coat, and brought my pistols loaded with 
me, in order, that, if the Maltese should turn 
traitors, I might (as there was no appealing to 
their hearts) appeal effectually to their under- 
standings, for a Maltese fears every weapon but a 
knife. 
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All went right, however. I soon saw them on 
board. The sheet was hauled aft, and the boat 
sprang oat to sea. 1 stood by the shore and 
watched her as far as I could ; and when she 
crossed the stream of light thrown by the moon, 
and I got one farewell glimpse of her, I 
saw that the pace was capital. The next day 
they reached Syracuse. The next, they started 
for Naples. 

Well, reader, what was the result of all this ? 
Such hubbub in Malta, to begin with ! I thought 
the scandal-mongers would have died of their ex- 
ertions. 

Of course, there were all the youn£ men who 
had admired Violetta, angry with Julian; and 
all those ladies who had no chance of marrying 
themselves, mad with Violetta. Old Ricochet, of 
the Preposterous, who has a wife like what Lord 
Chesterfield called " a respectable Hottentot," 
swore that he would have the u whelp" flogged, 
if he ever saw him at sea again. Biddies, of the 
Rifles, called him a " presumptuous miscreant ;" 
and Ransacker, of the Hookitt, an " infernal young 
fool/' All the midshipmen in the fleet, however, 
swore that he was a " brick ;" and we dranl 
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dozen of champagne to his health, in the Wave- 
let, for which 1 do not believe one shilling has 
been paid to this day ! Baggies made his usual 
assertion that the service was " going to the 
devil." It surely must have gone there ere this, 
for to my certain knowledge, it has been going 
there these fifty years, on the authority of those 
old captains, who would seem to think that the 
only panacea for its evils, would be, to dress the 
midshipmen like snobs, and make them feed like 
coal-whippers. The admiral pronounced certain 
dismissal from the service. The Jesuits threat- 
ened excommunication. Little Shovel, the fat- 
headed protestant bigot of St. Kilderkin, pro- 
nounced his little fiat of eternal damnation. 

As for the friends of the couple, we all can 
guess what they did. Linley disinherited his 
son ; and Hertford cursed his daughter, and blot- 
ted out her name at once, from his will, his 
memory, and his heart. 

Julian and Violetta stayed a week near Naples. 
Did they get tired of each other ? By no means. 
They have now come to London. Julian has 
determined to make his way for himself, and is 
doing it like a man. They live in Violetta Cot- 
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tage, near , and if you are out there on a 

summer morning, you may see Violetta bending 
down her fine figure in the garden, to gather 
strawberries, with her dark brown ringlets waving 
across her face ; and Julian watching her from 
the window, with all the interest and admiration 
that he did when he saw her in her father s gar- 
den, plucking an orange, in Malta; and when 
everybody expected she would make a splendid 
alliance with the great Baron Hotchpotch, who 
subsequently married— spent his wife's fortune in 
gambling, and hanged himself: ("Nothing be- 
came him in life like the leaving of it.") He 
writes and reads in the morning ; and at night, 
by the light of a " most respectable" camphine 
lamp, she translates and interprets Tasso to him, 
in a manner worthy of her descent, by the mater- 
nal side. They are quite content with very 
moderate pleasures, seeing no enjoyment in dan- 
cing in crowded rooms, or wild-beast shows, or 
parvenus of money, or Ethiopian serenaders. 
They were sickened of the opera abroad ; and 
are satisfied to go to a national theatre on thoso 
rare occasions when a fine English comedy is well 
played ; and then they do not disdain to accept a 
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box-order, which I get them from Timkins, of 
the FlageUator, who, (as the most promising 
young libeller of the day,) has more of them 
than any man in London. 

Their little boy, Percival Plug Linley, is a 
remarkably fine child. 

Of the gentlemen and ladies who abused them 
at Malta — some of the first have rotted into dis- 
sipation ; and some of the latter are withering 
into old-maidism. Some have made " highly-re- 
spectable' 1 matches, and are the most miserable 
devils in Europe. 

Old Hertford has read himself stupid with in- 
tense labour. His History of Mankind since the 
Council of Nice, is, I am told, a useful book ; 
and will doubtless appear — when he finds a pub- 
lisher. 

My share in helping them at Malta, got wind, 
and cost me some trouble. I was obliged to pull 
the nose of Jigger, of the Bustard, and subse- 
quently to change my ship. So I left H.M. Brig 
Wavelet, soon after. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

PORTRAITS FOR THE PAINTED HALL, GREENWICH. 

Gens ferox !— Virgtl. 

No. 1. THE BOATSWAIN. 

We rather prefer the Boatswain to the other 
4C monsters of the deep :" he is generally a good 
fellow; Ajax in the field, and an Alderman -at # 
the banquet. Weather of any kind makes no 
more impression on him, than on the Wellington 
statue. Rain pours off him harmlessly, as off the 
roof of a house. His face is carved into wrinkles, 
as if by a chisel ; his skin has been tanned hard 
and dry ; eastern suns have dried it hard — north- 
ern seas soaked it again ; hail has peppered it, 
and fire scorched it. Still there it is — vigorous 
and tough, with a rough good nature warming it. 
His shaggy irregular eyebrows overhang his grey 
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eyes, as a cliff does a torrent. He never walks 
two yards forward in the same attitude ; and what 
with his gestures, and his extraordinary style of 
clothes, no inexperienced observer can tell where 
his legs begin, or his body leaves off, or how they 
are united. 

The future Boatswains of England (by the way, 
why don't Barrow, or somebody, write a series, 
of that name?) are now variously scattered 
over our sea-coasts, dressed in corduroys, and 
catching shrimps—" sea-urchins" of extraordi- 
nary breed. To drag the reluctant periwinkle 
from his home— to build little sand-heaps— to 
chaff the sentry at the dock-yard— these are their 
amusements. Some combine emolument with 
them, and " accept office" as under-secretaries to 
bum-boats, or possibly to drive a water-cart. 
They enter the navy as boys, where, being too 
rough to be made servants, they are generally 
stationed among the fore-top men. There they 
are great favourites of the captain of the top, 
being ready for anything, however dangerous or 
dirty, in the way of work — to furl a top-gallant 
sail, or dabble in a tar or grease barrel. They 
*re the terror of the cook, and the pest of the 
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master-at-arms. When they get flogged at the 
tail of a gun, they bear it like Spartans, and 
sometimes with a cool irony, as, for example, 
by crying out daring the operation — " Oh ! take 
warning by me!" and so on. In time a boy of 
this sort rises to fore-top-man ; goes every where, 
in merchant ships, opium clippers, slave-traders, 
colliers, and hoys ; and at last gets made captain 
of a top and boatswain's mate. Being then stirred 
by the " last infirmity of noble minds," he teaches 
himself, with assistance, to read and write ; and 
having pleased some captain, gets examined for 
promotion, and gets his warrant. He has now 
reached the top of the tree, and looks down with 
contempt on u those who labour in the lower occu- 
pations of life." He purchases a silver " call/' and 
assumes a tail-coat. On Sundays, he appears in a 
huge white waistcoat ; and on Christmas days is 
generally asked to dinner by the captain, when 
he feels terribly awkward, and does not know 
what to do when asked to take wine. "No 
thank ye, sir. I'll take a potatoe," is, we believe, 
the traditionary orthodox reply, as laid down in 
the boatswain's code of etiquette for these occa- 
sions. 
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The boatswain is commonly married to a fe- 
male of congenial mind, who drinks a little gin — 
is very fond of tea, and wears black stockings. 
Sometimes he has a comely daughter, whom the 
common sailors look on with much the same 
feeling of respect as you and I, reader, do on a 
great heiress. This young lady behaves with 
scrupulous caution, with regard to midshipmen ; 
and most delicately and prudently— perhaps a 
little -prudishly — adjusts her green gown, when 
about to descend the main-hatchway. 

The boatswain is very frequently a politician 
of no ordinary intensity of feeling, and may be 
seen in the Blue Anchor, or the Happy Marling- 
spike, reading a radical print, much thumbed, and 
adorned with various " fairy rings/' produced by 
the circular bottom of a pewter. He has a gene- 
ral antipathy to bishops, with regard to whom he 
has some vague notion, that they, somehow or 
other, deprive him of a portion of his pay. He 
agrees with Bentinck, Sibthorp, and other distin- 
guished men, on the navigation laws. 

When superannuated, he retires to some neat 

little cottage in a sea-port town — a nautical oracle 

^ weather and war among the neighbours. You 
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may see him toddling along with his pipe, on a 
summer evening, devoutly raising his hat to every 
naval man. he meets. 

A quiet death closes his useful existence, and 
he is much regretted hy everybody ; but particu- 
larly by the neighbouring publican, to whom he 
has been a punctual and steady customer. Peace 
to his manes ! 



No. 2. THE CARPENTER. 

The carpenter has mostly began his career as a 
journeyman-carpenter on shore, in business, 
wherein having failed through too little custom, or 
too great a love of gin, he has entered in the car- 
penter s crew, on board some ship, and gradually 
risen to a warrant. He esteems himself superior 
to the boatswain, on the ground that he is a sci- 
entific man, and hints dimly at his mathematical 
acquirements. The great nuisance that embitters 
his existence, is his being obliged to do all sorts of 
private work, in many cases, for officers of the 
ship, which work tends nowise to the benefit of 
the country. Of this he complains bit*- i,lv — 

g2 
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on principle, as he says — but it is just probable, 
that his private convenience may be the leading 
motive of it. Another great plague of his life 
is his having men in his crew occasionally igno- 
rant of their work, which compels him to play 
the " top-sawyer '— in the literal acceptation of 
the term — himself. 

We once knew a carpenter — 'twas at Malta — 
of the most extraordinary character. His mania 
was for pictures. No connoisseur ever descanted 
with more enthusiasm on a Claude, than he would 
on any picture that he had managed to pick up. 
He was constantly persuaded that the last picture 
he had bought was by Murillo. He would keep, 
for hours together, altering its position in his 
cabin, that it might best receive the light from 
the port-hole. This achieved, he would get hold 
of one of the midshipmen to show it to him. 
Having placed you, with great formality, in a 
chair, he would take up his position opposite the 
picture, and begin to discourse on its beauties. 

u Look at that tint, sir ! Here you see the 
shewery scooli" (this was his name for chiaro 
oscuro). u Now, Mr. Plug, you've been at Na- 
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pies, and seen the gallery there — Don't yon think 
it's a Murillo ? w 

What was one to say ? He wouldn't have be- 
lieved you to the contrary ; so the only way was to 
admit that " you certainly had seen something very 
like it there ;" on which, the old man would look 
at it with a devout expression of countenance. It 
was sheer enthusiasm on his part ; for ten times 
what it cost him would not induce him to part 
with a picture which he liked. 

The carpenter occasionally entertains the boat- 
swain in his cabin, with much formality, and 
both bewail the degeneracy of the naval officers 
of the present day. 



No. 3. THE GUNNER. 

The gunner rules supreme over the weapons of 
war. A sixty-eight-pounder is not an object of 
terror to him, but a familiar companion. He 
pats it on the breech in a friendly manner, and 
looks to see if the old boy has hurt himself with 
his recent exertions. No wonder that he is fond of 
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him — he has known him ever since he was 
breeched! He thinks it a terrible profanity, that 
boys should be flogged on him. 

His great pride is to see that all the shot in the 
racks are brilliantly black ; and his great plea- 
sure, to bring a shell up out of the shell-room, 
which he does, handling it as a young girl does 
mamma's kitten. On general-quarter-days he is 
below, attired like a stage demon, near the pow- 
der magazine, in a state of active excitement. 

It falls to the unhappy lot of the gunner, to 
have to teach the gun-exercise to the " young 
gentlemen." An usher of an academy, as pic- 
tured by Goldsmith, is not more uncomfortable 
than our friend on these occasions. In the first 
place, the youths can't be all got together without 
trouble ; and when one is absent, another goes after 
to bring him, and don't come back himself. Then 
when all are collected together, some can't under- 
stand—others won't ; and some are sulky, because 
they " won't be domineered over by a plebeian ! M 

" Now, gents, to your stations. No. 1, The 
captain — Mr. Smith. 2. The second captain — 
Mr. Jones. 3. The loader— Mr. Tomkins," he 
Av ies, and so on. 
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"Attention, gents, I beg, or I really must 
speak to the first lieutenant. Providing stores— 
What does No. 1 provide, Mr. Smith ?" 

" Provides for his family, I suppose," answers 
the ingenious Smith; which joke is quite good 
enough to raise a roar of laughter under the cir- 
cumstances. 

After a great deal of torment he gets them 
through the answers, and advances to another 
portion. 

" Why do you stop the vent, Mr. Tomkins ?" 

" I'm not stopping it," answers he, amidst re- 
newed laughter. 

" I did nt mean that," says the gunner. " You 
should say that it's in order the sponge may be 
inserted to extinguish any particle of fire in the 
gun ; because," he adds pompously, " fire can't 
burn without Aair!" at which there is another 
. laugh. 

And so the drilling proceeds ; and the gun is 
cast loose to be worked ; and 3, the loader, drops 
the rammer overboard, after which, 4, the 
sponger, drops the sponge after it, on the princi- 
ple, as he veiy gravely says, on which boys shoot 
one arrow after a lost one, to find both. 
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At last, the gun is secured, and the midship- 
men ask the old boy down to the berth to take a 
glass of grog, which somewhat softens him. 

Gunners of the " Benbow school" are very 
much plagued by having a crew under them from 
the Excellent, who have heard a smattering of 
science there, and give themselves all those airs 
which make a plebeian who is beginning to be 
educated, the most disagreeable object in the 
world. 

The gunner occasionally blows off a finger, in 
attempting to invent some new deadly machine of 
war. 



No. 4. THE MASTER-AT-ARMS. 

This worthy is the beadle of the navy. He car- 
ries a cane to flog the boys. He has the general < 
superintendence of the lower deck, and has to look 
out that no dirty shirts are left lying about in 
hiding places. He is often a usurer on a small 
scale, lending money to the men, at exor- 
bitant interest ; but this can only go on in a ship 
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where there is the grossest want of attention and 
decency on the part of the commanding officer. 
The master-at-arms takes care of the water to 
be given to a poor wretch when he is flogged, 
under the present enlightened system, and counts 
one, two, <fcc., as each lash whistles through the 
air on to the quivering and bloody flesh. 



We would conclude this chapter with a remark 
on the warrant officers (gunner, boatswain, and 
carpenter), that few first-lieutenants treat them 
with an attention proportionate to their useful- 
ness. Too often we find them ill-used by such a 
character as the Hireling of our past pages— a 
character, of which we wish we could say, for the 
honour of the profession, that it was wholly a ficti- 
tious one ! 
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CHAPTER IX. 

PORTRAITS FOR THE PAINTED HALL, GREENWICH. 

We have often wondered how it came to pass that 
the author of the Book of Snobs, who walked 
through the forest of society with an axe in his 
hand, felling trees down right and left, from the 
regal oak to the homely poplar, and leaving them 
lying, tallied Snob, on the ground — never de- 
voted a line to the Naval Snob. To attempt to 
supply the omission would he as audacious as to 
put a hill or a cottage into one of Turner s land- 
scapes ; so we will simply regret that it should 
exist, and proceed in our own humble and un- 
pretending style. 

If the warrant officer he the Caliban of the 
service, the naval instructor is the Prospero. In 
the olden time, such education as was to be got 
on board a man of war, was derived from the 
services of an official called a schoolmaster. This 
was in the times when they used to supply the 
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loss of a lieutenant, by turning the hands up to 
ascertain who could read and write, and appoint- 
ing a man possessing these rare accomplishments 
in his room. This was the period when flogging 
round the fleet went on ; and the proceedings of 
courts-martial used to be shortened (for the conve- 
nience of the service) by giving the prisoner no 
time to make his defence — when a captain shot 
his first lieutenant dead, in cold blood, for dis- 
puting an unjust order, and was not hanged for 
it — when midshipmen used to be flogged in the 
captain's cabin, and duty was carried on amidst 
cursings, execrations, obscene threats, and blows, 
right and left. 

Well, this has been somewhat changed; and 
now we have naval instructors appointed to ships 
— men of education and accomplishments. Yet, 
strange to say, men are placed in command of 
ships still, who were educated under the old sys- 
tem—are dragged from the obscurity of a cottage 
or a farm, after having been on shore for a quar- 
ter of a century, and find themselves as much out 
of their element as Rip van Winkle, in Washing- 
ton Irving's charming story, when he descended 
from the mountain with his long beard. The ships 
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they command are the ones where flogging goes 
on — men run away from them before they sail. 
When they return from abroad, yon see a para- 
graph in the naval intelligence of the Times, an- 
nouncing that Her Majesty's ship Hildebrand has 
had seven thousand lashes inflicted on board, du- 
ring her commission. When they are paid off, 
the men riot in all the brutality of unrestrained 
debauchery ; and the chances are that some of the 
officers have a brutal onslaught made on them by 
the lower orders of the town, to avenge the cru- 
elty inflicted by the barbarous ignorance of the 
captain. Such captains are invariably ignorant, 
brutal, and bigoted. Their tyranny on board is 
such, that you would think nothing could match 
it, till you had an opportunity of seeing the 
meanness of their servility to the commander in 
chief or the Admiralty. They are the very best 
examples of the truth of Bulwer's aphorism, that 
the most common character in the world is that 
which " is at once arrogant and servile." Yet 
there are people to be found who talk of such 
characters as " rough old fellows," " old boys," 
" the right sort/' and so forth ; and their very 
^"barism helps them to praise, honour, and re* 
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ward. Caractacus was a very fine fellow no 
doubt, and so was Jugurtha ; but surely Mark An- 
tony and Caesar were more worthy of admiration. 
Is it not possible for a man to be a great officer and 
a gentleman at the same time ? 

We have headed this chapter rt Portraits." We 
will now give the reader two ; and we will ask 
him to look on " this picture and on this" and 
then explain by what dictate of common sense or 
justice these men were governed, who have hung 
one of the pictures up in the very best light, and 
shoved the other out of the way as if it were lum- 
ber. 

Philip Boorsavage and Henry Mortimer are 
both admirals in Her Majesty's navy ; both have 
seen service, and both are useful gallant officers, 
and well worthy of all possible honour, as far as 
naval capacity goes. Let us now see in what re- 
spect they differ. 

To repeat our illustration, we may say that 
Boorsavage is the Caractacus, and Mortimer the 
Caesar. Both are equally able as officers; but 
Mortimer is quiet, gentlemanly, and unassuming : 
Boorsavage, a boor, rude, uncourteous — a semi- 
barbarian. The first is of the new school— th* 
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second of the old. Boorsavage never speaks on 
any possible occasion like a gentleman ; he is 
affectedly coarse in his manner, dirty in his per- 
son, and rude in his address ; he speaks, or ra- 
ther grants a kind of English patois. The ship 
which he commands is always the most slovenly 
in the squadron ; and well regulated in no respect 
but the gunnery. That, to be sure, is excellent ; 
but so it is in most cases in the service. He 
never troubles himself about his officers and men, 
further than to make them do their duty. Be- 
sides what we may call the elaborate barbarism of 
his manner of carrying on duty (for it is in a 
great degree affected), he aims at a kind of vulgar 
popularity, not among the officers, but the crew. 
He affects a rough jocularity — something between 
a boatswain's and a buffoon s — in his manner of 
treating them ; and his great ambition is to be 
spoken of as " Phil." The limp with which his 
wound inflicted him, he exaggerates a good deal 
in his walk. He dabbles in politics ; and when- 
ever he speaks in public, harangues in this fashion 
— " When / beat off the French brig PolUson : 
when J took such and such a battery, &C."* — all 
which makes a vast impression on a gaping crowd 
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of landsmen, who quite forget that there are 
many officers in the service, who have beaten off 
more ships, and taken more batteries, but who 
don't choose to blow it through a brazen trumpet 
every time they can get a chance. So the as- 
tonished cockneys cry " rough old fellow," 
u brave old cock," as before mentioned. He is a 
" brave old cock," we admit — and of the most 
unquestionable dung-hill breed. 

Admiral Mortimer is his opposite, in all but 
his courage, and his skill. He is a man of tact, 
and comports himself with dignity in all respects 
— seeking the applause of his Sovereign, and the 
intelligent portion of his countrymen ; and re- 
garding the service first, and his own popularity 
afterwards. He is not ashamed to talk with de- 
licacy, even on the deck of a ship ; and does not 
think it essential to his uniform, that it should 
either be seedy, or covered with snuff. 

Well, it so happened, in one of those wars 
which this country owed to Whig prudence, and 
Whig common sense — wars, began in bluster, and 
ending in smoke — irritating the body politic of 
Europe, like so many unwholesome pimples — 
that these two admirals commanded the o 
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tions — Mortimer holding the first place, Boor- 
savage (who was then a commodore), the second. 
Mortimers object was the glory of the country ; 
that of Boorsavage, the puffing of himself. The 
commodore was perpetually thrusting himself for- 
ward, and claiming all the merit. His trumpet 
rose high above the din of war. Of course, it 
would have been inconsistent with the position of 
the admiral, to have taken any notice of this. 
But Boorsavage's game succeeded. When the 
war was over, he hurried home to England, and 
there they gave him dinners, and he made 
speeches, and so puffed himself as to become 
a sea-lion, and with his pitch-link to eclipse the 
purer light of his colleague's and superior s renown. 
Admiral Mortimer, meanwhile, took but little 
notice of the injustice. Few, however, who 
heard the brave venerable old man say at a ball 
which was given him at Malta, that though 
people affected to doubt to whom the praise of 
the success ought to be given, there was no doubt 
who would have had to hear the blame, had it 
been a failure, are likely to forget the scene, or 
the discreditable audacity of the man who made 
the remark necessary. 
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However, the explanation of the affair is sim- 
ple. Boorsavage was a Whig, and the Whigs were 
in power at the time; and there is no anomaly 
which such a state of affairs cannot explain. 

Years have passed away since the time of which 
we have spoken. Admiral Mortimer is in retire- 
ment ; and one never hears his name, except from 
those whom the noisy babble of temporary suc- 
cess does not prevent from hearing the claims of 
real merit. 

But the blackest and smallest cloud can hide 
even the moon for a time, and sail on very proud- 
ly, till, in due course, it bursts and drops, and 
runs off in the sewers to its natural destination. 
So Boorsavage is a great man in command, just 
now, and goes on quite as usual — half Wilkes, 
half Benbow — in the dirt of politics, and the 
more respectable dirt of the tar-bucket, a worthy 
official, under a whig regime. But there are 
some people who doubt whether his friends will 
reign long; and still more who doubt whether 
the British House of Commons will ever again be 
adorned with his presence. And so much for the 
hero of the old school. 

We began by alluding to the naval instructor. 
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His is too frequently a troubled position, first, 
lie is the victim of the amateur tailors of the Ad- 
miralty Board, who first established the regula- 
tion, that he should wear plain clothes;' next, a 
hideous uniform, the ugliest in the profession; 
and lastly, plain clothes again! Then, fancy 
haying to teach a set of young gentlemen, at least 
a half of whom came to 'sea with the hope of get- 
ting rid of school altogether ; and the pleasure of 
mixing, as a scholar, with gentlemen, half whose 
conversation is nautical, the other half an indescri- 
bable melange of prattle about the theatres of 
London, all sorts of ships and stations, with a 
sprinkle of party politics, personal chaff, superfi- 
cial literature, and sometimes a small infusion of 
utterly unintelligible philosophical speculation. 

Again, the naval instructor's comfort depends a 
good deal on the kind of captain he meets with. 
Some being only anxious to see their youngsters 
know how to make knots, and so on, discourage 
all rational instruction of them. Also, the first- 
lieutenant's convenience must be consulted by the 
naval instructor ; and some first-lieutenants, who 
have had no education themselves, and think that 
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it's quite unnecessary, throw all sorts of difficul- 
ties in the way of any attempt to " rig* a school- 
room. 

But this state of things is gradually improving, 
as light begins to dawn on captains, first-lieu- 
tenants, and youngsters generally; and naval in- 
structors will be treated in all ships as they now 
are in those in which mental culture and nobility 
of character are properly appreciated. "And 

then, my dear " (whom I have had in my eye 

in the last sentence) " then, the dullest lieutenant 
in the ward-room mess will do full honour to 
your superiority, and the dullest youngsters be 
sensible of the inestimable value of your instruc- 
tion." 

But we are growing too serious, and shan't be 
read. 
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CHAPTER X. 

NAVAL COURTS-MARTIAL, AND AFFAIRS 
IN GENERAL. 

It must be excessively consoling to the boys of 
the old school of the navy, now that their " natu- 
ral enemy," common sense, is gradually under- 
mining their power, to reflect, that the admirable 
system of courts-martial still exists. As the law 
is, such is the court which executes it. It is 
highly appropriate, that a code which has twenty 
articles out of thirty-six which inflict death, 
should be administered by some half-a-dozen 
men, unaccustomed to deal with evidence, or 
weigh difficult questions, and steeped in prejudice 
over head and ears. 

" Don t prevaricate, sir !" said Captain Ricochet 
once to a witness on a court-martial. 

The man did not understand the word. 

" Be good enough to explain it to him," said 
the president. 
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Captain Ricochet could not. What an exem- 
plary judge ! Yet that man has sentenced dozens 
of prisoners, and will probably sentence dozens 
more. Men abuse Judge Jeffries and Page, but 
at least these men knew the law. But here is a 
person as ferocious and ignorant into the bargain. 

Some officers (not on full pay or active service !) 
were tried a few years ago, and that too for of- 
fences of the most trivial character — mere "rows" 
committed on board an •" ordinary'' ship at Malta 
— they not being subject to trial at all, any more 
than the merest landsman on shore ! The objec- 
tion was formally made on the trial, that the 
court had no jurisdiction in their case. It was 
not taken the slightest notice of: they were se- 
verely sentenced ; and it was not till they arrived 
in England that the trial was pronounced " ille- 
gal," and the sentence " null and void/' by the 
law-officers of the crown. Whether any further 
notice of the aflair, either in the way of compensa- 
tion or enquiry, was taken, did not appear at the 
time. That, we presume, depended on the per- 
sonal influence of the injured parties. The Ad- 
miralty are not altogether unforgiving, at least, if 
we may judge from the feet that men now figure 
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(and that pretty high) in the service, who have 
been at one period dismissed from it, for offences 
to which, as we intend our book for respectable 
circles, we shall make not the the most distant 
allusion. But crime does not taint Norman blood, 
we suppose. 

Let any of our readers go down to a naval port 
when a court-martial is coming off— when a so- 
lemn Investigation is to be held on a lieutenant 
for "insubordination/* consisting of having re- 
quested his captain to " forbear from using abu- 
sive language" to him— or on a midshipman, for 
" perilling the existence of the ship" by taking a 
nap in his watch in harbour, when two or three 
other midshipmen in the watch were looking out, 
and, in all probability, the lieutenant who ought 
to have been command of it was on shore at the 
time, and does not get tried at all. We would 
advise the reader to go and hear important cases 
of this sort likely to give rise to lengthened en- 
quiry, because if it only happens to be the trivial 
case of a captain who has thumped the false keel 
of a line-of-battle ship off, and lost the guns over- 
board, or lost a frigate altogether, on the English 
-oast, through the very trifling oversight of omit- 
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ting to heave the log and the lead, to wind up the 
chronometer, or take an observation, he will only 
see a short sitting of the court, and hear the 
president return the captain his sword, on which 
the captain will go on shore, and dine with the 
port admiral, and next day receive an appoint- 
ment to a ship of a rate higher. 

We remember a captain in the Mediterranean, 
on board whose ship there was a ferocious baboon, 
(the captain was fond of society !) which was al- 
ways biting everybody on board, except its master, 
with whom it had (of course) a natural sympathy. 
An unprincipled midshipman was horse- whipping 
him (the baboon we mean), and by some chance 
hit the captain down a sky-light. There is no 
such thing in the navy as allowances for unavoid- 
able accidents, and though the touch was of the 
slightest kind, the offender was punished. Here 
was a case for a court-martial ; and had it come 
to the ears of Sir Booby Booing, a court-mar- 
tial there would have been. 

Some years ago, there was an officer in com- 
mand of the Lakes station, who had a spite against 
an inferior. He sent a relative of his all round 
the station, in disguise, to track his enemy, for the 
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purpose of getting charges against him; and 
with the damning dirt of this notorious meanness 
on his head, he had the impudence to come into 
court to prosecute. The prisoner was acquitted ; 
hut what compensation was there to the victim of 
all the trouble and annoyance of a trial ? Any 
spiteful man, under the existing system, can 
bring the honour of an officer into question ; of 
course, the weight of his influence as captain 
tends to make his witnesses go in his favour. 
The sympathies of the court are with rank and 
authority ; and courts-martial don't like to meet 
for nothing ! 

There are captains in the service who count up 
the number of inferiors they have managed to ruin, 
as an Indian counts his scalps. Old Hubbub has 
turned out his couple of dozen ; and if you go on 
board his ship to-night, you'll, in all probability, 
catch him about twelve, sneaking up the com- 
panion ladder, to try to find the officer of the 
watch asleep. 

A good deal has been said about the " influence 
of the aristocracy, w in various ways of late. One 
writer has most distinctly shown how it generates 
and perpetuates snobbishness in society ; and fifty 
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have shown its effect in politics. We are not in- 
clined to estimate its influence on the navy, as 
heing nearly so great as elsewhere, for people 
must work in the navy to some extent, and there- 
fore the u great" fight tolerably shy of it, and it 
is left as open as any profession in England. But 
those lords who do go there ! Shade of Benbow ! 
With what humility they are treated ! A young 
man of noble blood is allowed to skulk his work ; 
he may go on shore oftener than any body; 
and he may be ten times as disreputable, without 
getting half so much disgrace from it as any 
body else. He gets its highest prizes — he and 
his fellow nobles among them; and therefore 
they can bear very calmly what we venture to 
assert, as something that may compensate those 
over whose heads they are thrust — that, neither 
in value, nor intelligence, nor education as offi- 
cers, or seamen, or anything else, are they to be 
compared with the general body whom they 
distance in the race. 

We could give some curious instances did we 
care to particularize. 

As an example, to what ripeness of impudence 
harmless folly may be brought by undue encou- 
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ragement — we may allude to young Lord John 
Jones. A friend of ours met that youth at din- 
ner at a mess, among several others of the same 
naval rank, whom (as well as his lordship) he 
had met before. Remembering what is laid down 
by a very different lord (Lord Chesterfield) in his 
Letters, to the effect that in mixed society, all 
men are equal, by the feet of their having got 
there, our friend looked courteously over to the 
noble Jones, and uttered these words — " Jones, a 
glass of wine ?" 

His lordship took no notice of the attention. 

Our friend was surprised; but beginning to 
guess the real meaning of the insult, he looked 
over with a glance which no stupidity could mis- 
take, and repeated the fetal query. 

This time his lordship acknowledged the cour- 
tesy, and drank accordingly ; but after dinner he 
came up to our friend on deck, and put this start- 
ling question — " Pray, sir, are you aware that 
I belong to the Highhw family ?" 

" Oh, your name is Jones, I believe ! One of 
the ' Joneses," said this audacious young man. 

But the joke was too dull to last long, so he 
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wound up the whole aflair by a hint at personal 
castigation intelligible to the meanest capacity, 
and took his departure. 

As we have said a good deal against the old 
school, it is right we should add, that many of 
them are not servile, though we may not applaud 
unreservedly the veteran who said to an unfortu- 
nate aristocrat, " You think, because you are the 
son of a lord, that I won't flog you. But if you 

were the son of " (we dare not write the 

word) u I would flog you, while you're in my 
ship r 

Such old boys as this feel a natural annoyance 
at being sacrificed for the sake of the younger 
sons of any family whatever. But the great 
number submit quite naturally, and toady the 
titled adventurers who deprive them of ad- 
vancement, and ttieir children of the comfort 
which such advancement would procure for them. 
But the true blessing of the system will never be 
properly appreciated till there is another war, and 
then we think our enemies likely to acknowledge 
it handsomely. 

We have a word to say on the naval chaplain, 
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and his we cannot consider an enviable position, 
that is to say, if he be a man to whom his calling 
is the all important object, which, to any clergy- 
man worth consideration it ever must be; for, 
there is the fast chaplain, who does his duty as 
mechanically as the boatswain — winks at all sorts 
of improper levities of discourse in the ward- 
room—goes on shore and indulges in sub rosd 
dissipation, and preaches the same sermons he 
used to do in a curacy, in which he is quite safe, 
for none of the men understand a word of what 
he is talking about ; and of the officers, some are 
asleep, some are not attending, and some are be- 
low, whose " text" is pale ale. We are not of a 
suspicious turn of mind ; but it is surprising how 
many very gentlemanly fellows we have known, 
who " could not, conscientiously, attend the 
Church of England service ! " 

The fast or gay chaplain gets the credit for 
being a "liberal" fellow — no "humbug" — no 
" bigot" — nothing ** methodistical" about him. 
But, without being bigots ourselves, we confess 
this is not the sacerdotal reputation which we 
prefer; and further, we think, that in most cases, 
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-what the world calls the u bigoted" minister is 
generally the honestest of the two. 

We have known a chaplain who was a happy 
combination of both : 

Such men are dangerous ! 

This man was very "tolerant" in the ward-room, 
and had much discreet dissipation on shore. But 
he used to atone for this by an extra rigidity to 
the midshipmen ; and when any unguarded youth 
at his toilet in the cockpit allowed an " improper" 
observation to reach the ecclesiastical ears, he was 
sure to find himself summoned before the com- 
mander, who was of a pious turn. 

The earnest, devout chaplain s lot we do not 
consider fortunate. What does the reader think 
of a man being requested by the captain to 
" preach according to the articles of war ! " Such 
things have been. Perhaps the captain in ques- 
tion thought the lesson for the day personal, or 

the collect impertinent; or that it was d d 

impudence in any chaplain to suppose that the 
captain of the ship could be a " miserable sinner." 

Besides, such a chaplain is not unfrequently 
exposed to the sneers of that most contemptible 
of all blockheads, the fool who scoflfe at a creed 
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which he has never examined, and doctrines 
which he cannot understand. The bray of such 
an animal is the least melodious we know* 

And how often do we find men who are always 
ready to fling the word " hypocrite" at all those 
whose lives are more decorous than their own ? 
Against some such has our chaplain too often to 
contend ; and too often the poor fellow has to re- 
tire to his little cabin, after dinner, when the se- 
cond bottle of port comes round, and proper self- 
respect could not let him remain! And if he tries 
to form a religious class among the boys, the 
boatswain looks askant at the attempt, and the 
master-at-arms cannot find them when they are 
wanted, and so on. 

When he visits any man dangerously ill, to ad- 
minister spiritual consolation, he comes into col- 
lision with the assistant-surgeon, who forthwith 
comes roaring down to the berth, with " curse 
that fellow, Chancell— -he's set Smith into fits 
again P And how is he, even if undisturbed, to 
awaken to understanding, faith, and hope, a poor 
fellow, who, till the last hour, has scarcely heard 
of the lessons that were to have guided his exist- 
ence, and which at last are listened to with an ob- 
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tuseness of perception which his utmost patience 
cannot overcome ? With all these difficulties has 
the good chaplain to struggle, and in circumstances 
in which triumph will bring him neither respect 
nor reward. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



A PEEP AT THE " COAST." 



It is a proud thing for us in England to reflect 
on, that while we are spending the summer in 
London, and the winter abroad or in the country, 
with music, theatres, flowers, and all that health 
can enjoy, a large number of the noblest and gal- 
lantest men in our navy are living in misery, and 
perishing in feverish fire, in a hopeless attempt to 
put down a natural traffic in men whom it would 
require almost the sagacity of Buffon to distin- 
guish from the baboon. Slavery is deplorable 
enough, God knows ; but who can. admire a cru- 
sade, which, in pretending to do away with it, 
sacrifices hundreds of human lives, and in the 
long run only exaggerates its calamities? The 
time for canting, or sacrificing to cant, is gone by. 
You, Mr. Mawworm, may howl in London if 
you please; but because your tender heart is 
touched, (not to mention the snug little sum you 
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net by your lectures), is that a reason why I 
should die on the coast of Africa ? It is simply 
a question of demand and supply; and the 
squadron now cruising on the coast, is just a prac- 
tical protest against the principles of commerce, 
and might as well try to put down the trade 
winds. 

Let us look at the state of the ships there. To 
begin with, they labour under difficulties as re- 
gards provisions and water. In that deadly cli- 
mate, the allowance of the latter is frequently 
only a pint per day ; and one hears of an officer, 
tortured with thirst, going to the surgeon for a 
dose of Baits— that being the only way to procure 
a liquid at all. Then there is, not unfrequently, 
a deficient supply of medicine on board. After a 
ship has been captured also, an officer and crew 
must be sent to take her to port for condemna- 
tion ; and more slaves die under the hands of 
their protectors than would have done had they 
gone on to Brazil. We liberate them, with a 
vengeance, for we free them from earth altoge- 
ther — we close their sufferings in the peace of 
the grave. Every success we attain, of course 
stimulates the activity of those who conduct the 
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trade, and increases the sufferings of their next 
batch of victims. 

Our colony in Sierra Leone is a charnel. We 
have founded an Heraclea. Catacombs are gene- 
rally made for the dead; but we procure the 
dead for the catacombs. Disease floats in every 
whisper of the wind ; and the echo of the sea's 
murmur on the beach is in the chamber of the 
grave. No prudence can escape. On the con- 
trary, the "cannie" assistant-surgeon from the 
north, who examines his tongue every morning, 
and carefully dries the perspiring brow and counts 
the flagging pulse— who regulates his diet, and di- 
vides his sleep, goes off just like the scamp who 
drinks brandy-and- water as if he were in Ice- 
land. A reckless indifference comes over men in 
that part of the world. They find it useless to 
try to juggle the destroyer, so they let him come, 
and find them at their wine. 

But, supposing that a man bears a charmed 
life through all, and escapes the tomb to which 
he saw so many of his comrades go ; he returns 
to England, with the germ of insanity lurking in . 
his brain. Sooner or later, he suffers for his 
career of slavery-suppression : life or health are 
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penalties to be paid to nature for the trespass 
against her laws ; and, let it be remembered, as 
the result of all the danger, pain, and toil, under- 
gone by the crusaders against slavery, that it still 
remains as vigorous as ever. The statement of 
that fact, would make a neat and appropriate 
epitaph for the grave-stones in Sierra Leone. 

Some years ago (when a slaver could not be 
seized, unless slaves were actually on board), 
H. M. Brig, Cowslip, was out on the coast, taking 
her share of this glorious crusade. Captain Bib- 
bin was a soft old gentleman, and the midshipmen 
used to play capital tricks upon him. The mid- 
shipman of the watch, when a vessel was re- 
ported, would look towards her with his .glass, 
and say "a rakish' looking craft !" and Bibbin used 
to look and say u yes ; rakish, rakish — very ! w — 
on which, the midshipman (who knew Bibbin 
saw no vessel at all), would look again, and say 
" Ah, only an old palm-oiler !" and Bibbin would 
duly echo "only an old palm-oiler" in his turn, 
to the intense delight of the midshipman, who 
knew what the vessel was from the first, and had 
preconcerted the force. One afternoon the Cow- 
slip was lying in a bay, in which was an un- 

i2 
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mistakeable slaver; but they could not touch her, 
for she had no slaves on board : her captain came 
on board the man-of-war, spoke to Bibbin, and 
said, rubbing his hands — "Well, captain, you 
can't touch me now. I shall weigh by and by, 
and then catch me if you can !" 

About two in the morning, it was reported to 
Captain Bibbin that the stranger was under 
weigh : he weighed immediately, but the slaver 
had the start, and went bang off to windward, with 
a slashing breeze. Just as the slaver found him- 
self all safe, he hoisted a negro boy up to the peak 
of the vessel, a telling signal, about which there 
could be no mistake. He had kept his vessel 
between the Cowslip and the shore all night, 
and brought the slaves off in cargoes, in his boats. 

The above slight hints on this important and 
distressing subject, may probably attract the 
attention of those whom a blue-book would 
repel by its bulk. It is a question of life and 
death to the British navy; of increased or di~ 
miniflhed suffering to the African slave; of hun- 
dreds of thousands of pounds to the national ex- 
chequer. Nature sickens at the recital of the 
conditions of the cargo of a slave-ship, but every 
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alight success of the squadron tends to make that 
condition worse; the activity of the speculators, 
backed by European gold, is on the increase ; and, 
in the meanwhile, the hot earth of the tropics 
opens every year to receive the bones of the En- 
glishmen who fell, unhonoured martyrs, in this 
preposterous cause. 



And having produced this sketch, we close our 
portfolio: much that we have produced has not 
been represented as very amiable or very admi- 
rable ; but such as we have shewn it, so we have 
seen it ; and it is consoling to reflect, that the good 
is becoming better, and the bad good, from day to 
day. Why should those who tenant a part of our 
Planet, so vast, so pure, so beautiful, as the Ocean, 
be the least enlightened, least happy on its sur- 
face !— why should their condition be such as to 
call for the pity of the philosopher, and compel us 
to own the justice of the sneer of Dr. Johnson? 
And here we may, with propriety, say a word of 
reverential sorrow, in memory of one who has 
recently departed, who did more in his generation 
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than any man, to better the lot of those to whom 

unda dehiscent 
Terrain inter fluctus aperit* 

He served his country both with sword and pen ; 
he was one of the few to whose lot it falls to win 
both the laurels and the bays; and none ever 
wore them more worthily than Captain Mar- 
byatt. 



THE END. 
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